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A PROUD MOMENT: 


when you graduate from college as an Army Officer 


THAT MOMENT 
college-bound senior, 


is more than four years away. But if you're a 
you should be planning for it now. Why? 
Because your application for Army ROTC (Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) must be submitted during your first week in college! 
So when you make your college plans, carefully weigh the advan- 
tages of serving as an Army officer 


] , Traditional responsibilities. To meet the command responsibilities 
of an Army officer, you apply the leadership principles absorbed 
during ROTC training. And your executive potential grows as 
you gather lez adership experience. That’s why employers often 
prefer men who served as commissioned officers. These men 
have proven their ability to shoulder executive responsibility. 


, Traditional rewards. In every organization, greater responsibil- 
ities mean greater rewards. Thus the traditional responsibilities 
and prestige of an Army Officer are matched by material advan- 
tages. An Army 2nd Lieutenant earns a minimum of $338.58 per 
month plus substantial fringe benefits. 


Mail coupon today for complete information. Use the coupon to 
order direct from Washington. Complete free information (including 
a list of the colleges and universities which offer the Army ROTC 
Program) will be mailed to you immediately— without obligation. 


U.S. ARMY ROTC 


CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 
Department of The Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Please rush me complete Army ROTC information. 

Name 
en 
City. a 


Zone ———— SS ee 
(This offer good in U.S.A. and its territories only) 





* DUMMY” WITH A BRAIN 


Meet Oscar — Ford Motor Company’s 
all-plastic man who takes a human 
view of comfort in cars. 


Oscar, the manikin, occupies an important position at Ford 
Motor Company. His job is to sit and test new-car seat design 
for comfort and visibility in the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 

You might say Oscar has a “built-in brain’! Two bubble-like 
levels in his head indicate his exact seating position. By 
checking these levels, engineers can adjust seat angle and 


SCIENCE OF CARS 


height. He also shows engineers if there is ample head, hip, elbow 
and leg room for people to relax and drive in complete comfort. 

Oscar was created from 18 sections of plastic according to 
proportions which, statistics tell us, approximate those of an 
average American male. He weighs 165 pounds and stands 5 feet, 
9% inches tall. It took three months to plan and put Oscar 
together with 21 hinges corresponding exactly to that of a 
man’s joints. 

Oscar is one more example of how engineers at Science 
City, Ford Motor Company’s Research and Engineering Center, 
help to people-proportion our products for the American Road, 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY « The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Ford + Falcon * Thunderbird «+ Comet 


Mercury * Lincoln « Lincoln Continental 





And Dad, 
be sure 


Bitsa 
Wilson 


Dad smiles through shaving cream as he sees your 
Mirrorgram asking for a Wilson glove for the opening 


of baseball season. You know he’s getting the message! 

The Most Valuable Player in both major leagues— 
Nellie Fox in the American and Ernie Banks in the 
National—wore Wilson gloves last season. Other stars 
like Larry Sherry, Early Wynn, Harvey Kuenn, Ted 
Williams, and many others did, too. They like the deep 
Grip-Tite pocket, Snap-Lock web, laced fingertips, and 
other features. You will, too. And you'll be able to play 
a little more like these stars with a new Wilson glove. 


Win With Wilson 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


PEAR DAD: MIRRORGRAM™M 


Our baseball season starts pretty soon. I’d like to start the season right with a new Wilson 
glove...the one I’ve checked! It’s a five fingered model just like 95% of the stars use. 


Your son, 









































A2114—Harvey 


The ‘‘Big’’ glove 
used by the ‘‘Big’’ 
glove men in the 
majors. Large Grip- 
Tite pocket. Snap- 
Action in palm. Bar- 
rel shaped web. 


A2131—Aparicio— 
Pro Style 
Large Grip-Tite 
pocket. Adjustable 
Hold-Titewriststrap. 
Streamline back fin- 
gers. Snap-Action 

lace. 


Kuenn Model 
Deep Grip-Tite pock- 
et. Lock-Tite web. 
Snap-Action lace. 
Fully leather lined. 
Adjustable wrist 


strap. ; 
Made in the U.S.A. 


AND DAD, BE SURE IT’S A WILSON 





Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Them Fast! 


A 


Pe a 


Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau | 


of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.40 oa 
school year each, or 70 cents a semester each, on 
orders for 5 or more subscriptions to one address. 
Fewer than 5 subscriptions to one address, $1.50 a 


school yeor each. Single subscription, Teacher Edi- | 


tion, $2.00 a school year. Single copy, 10 cents, 


except special issues so designated, which are 20 | 


cents each. Available on microfilm through Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Office of Publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





What's in This Issue 


World Affairs Article 

Japan, A New Sun Rises__.__ . 8 
Forum Topic of the Week 

America’s Values, Are They Slipping? 12 
National Affairs Article 

Smoking and Cancer___ 
Understanding the News__ 
Science in the News. 
Americans at Work (Economics) _ saperete iz oe 


Presidential a 5, Symington 24 | 
What Do You Know?______-_ ie 


eg RR ee ee ae 40 


Our Cover 


Japanese “Kanto Festival’ is held each August | 


to invoke divine help for a good harvest. Young 
men try their skill at balancing “kanto’’—a long 
bamboo pole with several horizontal “ribs” from 
which hang many lanterns. The most skillful can 
balance 50 lanterns. (For more on Japon, see p. 8.) 


2. 


ou see a pimple on the outside of 
your skin . . . but the real trouble 
is on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 
That is why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific medi- 
cations down inside the pimple .. . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASIL 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor's tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL(tube or lotion) .cCLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to work for you—or money back 





__ 


3. 





Gets Inside Pimples. 
CLEARASIL’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- 
tion gently dissolves and 
opens pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly... and 
active medications can get in- 
side. No other type medica 
tion provides this vital action 


Stops Bacteria. 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic 
cation penetrates to any lower 
infection, stops growth of 
bacteria in and around pim 
ple. Relieves inflammation 
and encourages quick growth 


of healthy, smooth skin 


Now, 


medi- 


Dries Up Pimples Fast. 
CLEAKASIL’s Oil-absorbing ac 

tion works to dry up pimples 
fast. . . remove the excess 
oil that can clog pores, cause 
pimples. Helps prevent 
further outbreak 





SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While It Works 


p instant you use CLEARASIL, 


embarrass- squeeze - 


bottle, 


only $1.25 (no fed. tax) 
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ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 
cal actions work fast to clear them up. 


Floats Out Blackheads. cLearasi. softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. And CLEARASIL is grease- 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day 


and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you or money back. 
In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 


all drug counters. 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ to 
Dept. JT-4 (for tube) or Dept. IL-4 ( for lotion), 
CLEARASIL, 122 E. 42 St 

New York, N. Y. This offer 
expires June 15, 1960. 


Largest-selling 
. because it 
really works! 








Presidential Hopefuls 
Dear Editor: 


Your series of articles, “Presidential 
Hopefuls,” has been greatly appreciated 
by this reader. More high school stu- 
dents should realize that politics, be- 
being important, can be very 
exciting and the Presidential candidates 
can be interesting personalities. 

David Olmstad 
Denby H. S. 
Detroit, Michigan 


side 8 


Communism and America 
Dear Editor: 


Your special “Communism and Amer- 
ica” issue gave our history class an ob- 
jective view of both types of govern- 
ment. Using your issue as a guide, some 
of us made up a program involving 
discussion of various issues. 

Topics discussed were [Soviet Pre- 
mier] Khrushchev’s tour of the U. S., 
freedom of religion, voting rights, and 
the press of each country. Thanks for 
furnishing us with such an educational 
magazine, 

Zoe Mackie 
Bob Blackann 
Youngstown, Ohio 


tetiers” 


Deadly Drivers 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to commend you. on 
your article “Death on the Quarter 
Hour” (March 16 issue). If people 
would take time to think about the ‘use- 
less waste of human life due to traffic 
fatalities, 1 am sure they would not take 
driving for granted. Of course, there 
are always the few who will not heed 
these shocking figures because they are 
just too irresponsible to care, or they 
think that they can get away with put- 
ting the blame on the “other fellow.” 

One sobering thought that these in- 
dividuals might keep in mind is that 
most of the time they not only kill or 
injure themselves, but innocent people 
as well. 

Catherine Wemmerus 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. S. 


Capital Punishment 
Dear Editor: 


I feel that capital punishment should 
continue to be the penalty for planned 
murder (see Forum Topic, March 9 
issue), Since self-preservation is the 
strongest human instinct, execution 
should be the punishment for anyone 
who deliberately deprives another hu- 
man being of life. Our laws were made 
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Ideas to Live By 
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“All the performances of human art at which we look with praise or 
are instances of the resistless force of perseverance. It is by this 
that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant countries are united by 
man was to compare the effect of a single stroke of a pickaxe, or 
of one impression of the spade, with the general design and last result, he 
would be overwhelmed with the sense of their disproportion. Yet these petty 
operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount the greatest difficulties, 
and mountains are leveled and oceans bounded by the slender force of 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 








ditor 


to protect the innocent; therefore, soci- 
ety must rid itself of murderers. 

Lynn Roberts 

Bellevue (Nebraska) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


I can’t see how anyone would want 
to continue capital punishment when 
there’s always the chance of executing 
an innocent man. Even if abolishing 
capital punishment meant there would 
be more criminal activity, it would be 
better than to risk executing the inno- 
cent. 

James Shelton 
Robert E. Lee Jr. High 
Pampa, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


The Caryl Chessman story is another 
instance of the shocking decline of 
American moral fiber. What most Amer- 
icans do not realize is that there is 
much more at stake in this issue than 
a savage criminal’s attempt to escape 
death for his crimes. The real im- 
portance of this controversy is whether 
or not respect for the law will endure 
in the U. S. 

Chessman’s case is not unique. Every 
day in America criminals escape pun- 
ishment through various legal loopholes 
and go free to commit crimes again. 
Who can say what effect this action has 
on other potential criminals who will be 
tempted to acts of crime when they see 
how-easy it is to escape punishment? 

Theodore Friedman 
Central H. S. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

While discussing the article on capital 
punishment, our social studies class 
was puzzled as to how to pronounce 
Caryl Chessman’s name. Some say it 
should sound like Carol; others maintain 
it is pronounced Carl. Could you clear 
up this point for us? 

Susan Maclay 
Dubuque, Iowa 





> Caryl Chessman’s first name was orig- 
inally Carol, but he changed it to Caryl. 
The y is pronounced like the i in April. 

, —Editors. 


Loyalty Oaths 
Dear Editor: 


I believe that any American citizen 
should be proud and willing to take a 
loyalty oath. Since the students taking 
these oaths are receiving government 
money to continue their education, they 
should not object to swearing loyalty to 
that government. It is a simple enough 
repayment. 

Although some very important men 
say that a Communist would not hesi- 
tate to take the oath deceitfully, such 
a person, if caught, could be tried for 
perjury and imprisoned. I think the 
loyalty oath should be kept. 

Annette Maus 
Omaha, Neb. 


Dear Editor: 


On your letters page in the March 9 
issue is a letter from Carol Pearl. She 
said that students who refuse to sign 
loyalty oaths “should be carefully ob- 
served because they bring upon them- 
selves an air of suspicion.” 

Her last sentence reads: “Can we 
have a democracy without loyalty?” | 
would like to rephrase that by asking 


another question: Can we have a demo- 
cracy without freedom of conscience? 

Ironically, readers may have noted 
that on the same letters page, in your 
“Ideas to Live By” box, Andrew Jack- 
son is quoted on the very subject of 
“liberty of conscience.” 

People who believe in “lip service” 
loyalty ought to recognize the detrimen- 
tal effects on democracy when one 
person forces another to conform to 
his or her particular idea of “loyalty.” 
On the other hand, person who is will- 
ing to allow others to think without 
fear of observation and_ investigation 
is a true believer in democracy. Such 
a person is truly loyal to democracy and 
doesn’t have to sign an oath to prove 
it! 

Harvey Silverglate 
Bogota (N. J.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


In my opinion a letter which speaks 
of “carefully observing” students who 
refuse to sign loyalty oaths typifies a 
dangerous attitude that is all too preva- 
lent in this country. This is the belief 
that marks anyone disagreeing with 
government policies as a subversive. 
This attitude smacks of Gestapo tactics 
and totalitarianism, both of which aré 
completely alien to a democracy. 

Jim Cathcart 
West Valley H. S. 
Spokane, Wash. 


The Big Count 


Dear Editor: 


In your article “Taking the U. S. Cen- 
sus” (March 9 issue) you said that after 
the 1960 census, the 437 seats in the 
U. S. House of Representatives will be 
reapportioned. 

But I thought the 437 seats in the 
House is only. a temporary number. Af- 
ter the 1960 census, won't the number 
be reduced to 435 seats? 

Richard Levinge 
Galena Park (Texas) H. S. 


> You are right. The number of seats 
is fixed by law at 435. It was raised 
temporarily to 437 after Hawaii and 
Alaska became states. The seats will be 
reapportioned and reduced to 435 after 
the results of the 1960 census are tabu- 
lated.—Editors. 


News Interest Sparked 
Dear Editor: 


I have enjoyed reading Senior Scho- 
lastic this year. It’s interesting because 
of the way you present each current 
affairs article. I, and many others, have 
become more interested in the news 
because of this. The other articles on 
dating, movies, music, etc., add more 
reading enjoyment to the magazine. 

Cecelia Koumis 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. S. 


— 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 


cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 


the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
.-. the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.-+ high moral and spiritual values; 


-+.the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


-+. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.-> free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


++. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


Our 
Editoria 
Platform 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 














, -‘U.&, Army Signal Corps photo 
1945—Two American Gis look over the ruins of the atom-bombed city of 
Nagasaki following the surrender of Japan to the U. S. and its allies. 


A New Sun Rises 


A shattered nation 
15 years ago, democratic Japan now 
towers as the new industrial giant 


of the Far East 


: Black Star photo 
1960—A hustling, bustling, modern capital city of Tokyo symbolizes 
rebuilt Japan. Its architecture is now among world’s most modern, 





194. —Flattened by Allied air raids 

and two atom bombs, a na- 
tion lies in shambles. Its numbed lead- 
ers prepare to receive Supreme Com- 
mander General Douglas A. MacArthur, 
who will command Allied occupation 
forces streaming into Japan. 


1960°-*" of its war scars, this 
same nation is now a close 
friend of the former occupying powers, 
and the Far East’s most prosperous na- 
tion. Its leaders prepare to welcome the 
President of the United States on an 
official visit to their country in June— 
the first by a U. S. President. 


ETWEEN these two dates lies a 

story which can truly be called a 
modern miracle. The miracle: in just 
15 years Japan has cleared the rubble 
of defeat in World War II and emerged 
as Asia’s most prosperous industrial 
giant. 

When Japan surrendered to the U. S. 
in 1945, it looked like a vast, deserted 
junk yard. Tokyo, the capital, was a 
smoldering wasteland, Large parts of 
the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were ash heaps of atom bomb destruc- 
tion. 

Two million Japanese civilians and 
soldiers had died in the war. Most of 
the nation’s merchant fleet was rotting 
at the bottom of the Pacific. Industry 
was at a standstill. The people were on 
the verge of starvation. 

On top of all this, the country had 
to quarter a hated enemy—the Ameri- 
can Army. Many Japanese firmly be- 
lieved the occupation forces would com- 
plete the devastation of the land. 

The U. S., however, was determined 
to rebuild Japan into a strong, demo- 
cratic nation. In the first postwar years, 
the U. S. pumped more than $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of food, raw materials, 
and new machinery into Japan. This 
served to keep many people from starv- 
ing, and enabled Japan’s factories to 
get rolling once again. 

The U. S. also aimed to rebuild Ja- 
pan politically. The occupation forces 
set out to strip the once all-powerful 
militarist party of its strength and to 
fashion political parties after Western- 
type of democratic parties. Some of Ja- 
pan’s leading militarists were brought,to 
trial on charges of war crimes. Six, in- 
cluding the war-time premier, General 
Hideki Tojo, were found guilty and 
executed. 

General MacArthur and his Army 

gtaff carried out the postwar aims of 
the U. S. in a series of reforms that vir- 
tually turned Japanese society upside 
down. Most of these reforms were writ- 
ten into a new Japanese constitution 
adopted in 1947. Among the most sig- 
nificant were these: 


> The army and navy were abolished. 
Japan renounced war forever. 


> The emperor, revered as a living god 
by the Japanese, was shorn of all politi- 
cal power. His duties became largely 
ceremonial, much like those of the 
British monarchy. Previous generations 
had been taught that life’s highest duty 
was to sacrifice oneself for the emperor. 
Some even believed that a mere glimpse 
of the emperor could cause blindness. 
Today, however, most Japanese look at 
the monarchy more realistically. Many, 
in fact, believe it should even be abol- 
ished. 


> Freedom of speech, the press, and 
religion all were guaranteed. 


> Women, traditionally kept in a subor- 
dinate place in Japanese society, were 
given the right to vote. 


Other major reforms were also under- 
taken: 


> Thousands of large estates were brok- 
en up and the land given to farmers 
who worked on it. Today, 90 per cent 
of all Japanese farmers own their land. 


> The holdings of the Zaibatsu, a small 
group of families who controlled nearly 
all of Japanese industry and finance and 
who had been allied with the militarists, 
were split up. 

The U. S. hoped these reforms would 
give birth to a peace-loving and demo- 
cratic Japan. But many Japanese were 
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—and are—disturbed by of the 
changes. 

For example, for centuries Japanese 
women were not considered equal to 
men. Women had to walk se’veral paces 
behind their husbands in public. But 
this, said many Japanese, was little 
more than a “surface” inequality. Be- 
neath it lay considerable respect for 
women as mothers and wives. Family 
life within the home was generally 
happy. 

Today, charge some Japanese, Japan 
is a “big, broken family.” Women have 
become equal to men in public—and 
in the process, charge some, the re- 
spectful relationships between men and 
women have deterioriated. Divorce 
rates have shot up. The unity of the 
family has been undermined. Juvenile 
delinquency has mushroomed. Whom 
do the Japanese blame? The American 
“reformers.” 

Yet millions of young Japanese have 
hailed the “Americanization” of their 
country, They like the independence 
and freedom of action it has brought 
them. Pedal pushers, ice cream cones, 
and dating are now part of their way 
of life—and they like them. 

In pre-war Japan, a date was un- 
heard of. A boy and girl would never 
walk arm-in-arm. Now the Ginza, 
Tokyo’s shopping area, is packed with 
couples walking hand-in-hand. Thou- 
sands of Japanese attend co-ed univer- 
sities. (Turn page) 


some 





New Yor® Times 


Japan is 45 miles from Soviet Sakhalin, 450 miles from Red China. 
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Japan Air Lines photo 


Japanese girls train for years to master intricacies of centuries-old dances. 


B 1951 the U. S. decided to -end 
its occupation of Japan and to al- 
low Japan to chart her own course as 
in independent, democratic nation. The 
two countries signed a peace treaty. 
Because of the threat of Communist ag- 
gression, Japan was given the right to 
change its constitution so that it could 
rearm. At the same time, the U. S. and 
Japan signed a treaty which 
permitted the U. S. to keep troops and 
bases on Japanese soil. 

rhis last 
because U. 


security 


agreement was important 
S. and other U. N. troops 
were then fighting the Communists in 
Korea. Japan was a vital supply base. 

Many Japanese, however, were vio- 
lently opposed to this agreement. They 
said it humiliated Japan by continuing 
to treat her as an occupied country. 
Yankee Go Home” signs appeared in 


Big shipyards at Osaka work round-the-clock to fill orders. 
Japan is now the largest ship builder in the world. 


the streets. But a succession of liberal 
Japanese leaders maintained that friend- 
ship with the U. S. was Japan’s best 
asset in a world threatened by com- 
munism from both Russia and China. 

Two months ago a new pact was 
signed between the U. S, and Japan. 
The treaty pledges the U. S. to defend 
Japan against any attack by another 
nation. But, as a concession to the grow- 
ing strength of Japanese nationalists, the 
Japanese government insisted that the 
U. S. not use any of its forces in Japan 
without first consulting the Japanese 
government. The U. S. finally agreed to 
this condition. 


CONOMICALLY, the postwar years 
have been good ones for Japan. The 
Japanese economy has surged steadily 
ahead since 1950—until Japan is now 


Monkmeyer photo 


the world’s number one ship builder, 
sixth biggest steelmaker, and an impor- 
tant exporter of toys, textiles, cameras, 
and electronic equipment. 

Construction is booming. Almost 
every street in downtown Tokyo has its 
share of gleaming modern buildings. 
Tokyo itself, with some 9,000,000 in- 
habitants, has become the world’s larg- 
est city—and the most confusing, say 
Westerners. In many sections its streets 
are not named, its houses not numbered. 
“If an American postman. had a night- 
mare,” says a U. S. tourist, “it would 
be about having to work in Tokyo.” 

Taxis, another yardstick of prosperity, 
are everywhere. Japanese taxi drivers— 
known as the “peacetime kamikaze 
corps”—are said to be the most reckless 
in the world. (The term kamikaze, 
meaning “divine wind,” was first ap- 
plied te a typhoon that dispersed an 
invading fleet from Korea hundreds of 
years ago. In World War II kamikaze 
or suicide pilots raised havoc with 
Allied operations in the Pacific by de- 
liberately crashing their planes into U. S. 
warships and damaging them heavily.) 

The average Japanese citizen lives 
better today than ever before. He’s not 
likely to have an automobile or refriger- 
ator, but he eats well. His earnings are 
high by Japanese standards. And there’s 
one chance in four he has a washing 
machine or TV set. 

He is likely to live in a small, wooden 
house, with sliding paper screens for 
doors and windows, and straw mats on 
the floors. The Japanese always take off 
their shoes before entering a house so 
as not to damage or soil these mats. 

Despite the postwar prosperity that 
has given Japan the highest living 
standard in her history, she must still 
grapple with some old, tough problems. 


Wide World 


Japanese women won right to vote under 1947 constitution, 
adopted during the postwar occupation of Japan by the U. §. 
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Her biggest headache comes from the 
simple fact that too many people live 
in too small an area. 

The country’s 93,000,000 inhabitants 
(increasing at the rate of about 1,000,- 
000 a year) are crammed into every 
habitable place on Japan’s four major 
islands. In recent years, however, a 
government-sponsoredu birth control pro- 
gram has cut the birth rate sharply. 


HE land area of Japan equals that 

of Montana (which has only 700,- 
000 inhabitants). But 85 per cent of 
Japan’s land area is rugged mountain 
country. This means that nearly all the 
people live and work on just 15 per cent 
of the land. So little land is available 
for pasture that cows are scarce and in 
some sections a glass of milk is a treat. 

The average Japanese farm is only 
two and one half acres. (The average 
American farm, by contrast, is around 
250 acres.) Yet, so skillfully do Japa- 
nese farmers tend their fields that they 
get two or three times more yield than 
do other Asian farmers raising the same 
crops. Rice, wheat, barley, fruits, and 
vegetables are the chief crops. 

Despite this intensive cultivation of 
the soil, Japan is able to produce only 
three quarters of the food she eats. The 
rest must be imported. To pay for these 
imports, Japan exports finished goods, 
ranging from giant tankers to miniature 
toys. Her best customers: Southeast 
Asia, Red China, the U. S. 

Nature has also short-changed Japan 
on some vital natural resources essen- 
tial to her industry. She must import 
98 per cent of her oil, 90 per cent of 
her iron ore, and all her natural rubber. 
She must also import all the cotton and 
wool used in her textile mills. 


“THE shortage of raw miterials and 
1 the search for new markets has, in 
the past, led Japan into several wars 
and explains much of her recent history. 

Europeans first heard of Japan from 
Marco Polo, the famous Italian traveler 
of the late 1200's. He described it as a 
land filled with gentle women, fierce 
warriors, golden temples, and incom- 
parable scenic beauty. 

In succeeding centuries, European 
explorers and missionaries tried to 
reach this land. But Japanese rulers 
feared they might bring with them 
armies to conquer the land. So they 
completely shut Japan off from the rest 
of the world. Only one Dutch ship a 
year was allowed to dock in the country. 

Then, in 1853, Commodore Matthew 
Perry of the U. S. Navy sailed into 
Tokyo Bay with four ships. His orders: 
to open up Japan to Western trade. A 
weak Japanese government was in no 
position to resist even four warships. 
Trade agreements with the U. S. fol- 
lowed. 


; Monkmeyer photo 
informal seminar on a Japanese campus. 


Hopes, Heartaches, and Hara-Kiri 
me 


N the U. S. a high school student 

may be disappointed if he fails 

to get into a particular college of 

his choice. But he can probably 

succeed in getting into some other 

school, and may soon forget his dis- 
appointment, 

Not so in Japan. There, every 
university is flooded with five to 
ten times as many applicants as it 
can possibly accept. This means 
that many Japanese students are 
unable to enter any college at all. 

Yet Japan, with the world’s high- 
est literacy rate, puts a special pre- 
mium on a college diploma. Most 
business firms will not even consider 
interviewing non-college graduates 
for a white-collar job. 

The reason: overpopulated Japan 
has always had more job hunters 
than jobs. So prospective employers 
can be choosy, and pick the cream 
of the crop—the most promising, 
best-educated men and women. 

A college diploma plays an im- 
portant role in marriage, too. Many 
marriages are still arranged tradi- 
tionally by parents, who usually 
will not allow their daughters to 
marry any man without a college 
diploma. 

Thus many Japanese boys con- 
clude that failure to get into college 
means a ruined life. Some take 
what seems the only honorable way 
out of a hopeless dilemma—they 
commit hara-kiri (suicide). As one 
young man wrote in his diary last 


From complete isolation, Japan turned 
surprisingly fast to becoming an impor- 
tant world power. Japan scrapped her 
outdated feudal system, and got rid of 
her samurai (warrior) ruling class. In 
a few decades, the country had a mod- 
ern army and navy. Japan also devel- 
oped large-scale industries (modeled 


spring, after he had failed an en- 
trance exam for the fifth time: “I 
am too tired to try again.” 

Every year about 8,200 Japanese 
in the 15 to 24 age bracket take 
their own lives. They account for 
almost a third of Japan's suicide 
rate, which is the highest in the 
world. 


N Japan, suicide has traditionally 
been considered an honorable 
way out of an insoluble dilemma or 
humiliating situation. There are no 
strong religious sanctions against it 
—except among Japanese Chris- 
tians. Heroes and heroines in many 
Japanese legends and folk tales of- 
ten end their lives with the hara- 
kiri knife after a defeat in war or 
a rebuff in love. Even in Western 
stories about Japan—such as Puc- 
cini’s popular opera Madame But- 
terfly—hara-kiri is common. 
But an increasing number of 
Japanese believe that the romanti- 
cism of hara-kiri is fading in mod- 


ey ge 

people who take their own 
lives today are more desperate than 
heroic, thoughtful Japanese say— 
more to be pitied than idolized. 


‘ Thus writers, educators, and gov- 


ernment leaders are becoming more 
active in seeking ways to impress 
on Japan’s younger generation that 
set-backs or defeats can be faced 
in the modern world—from among 
the living, not the dead. 


after those in the U. S.) and extensive 
road and railway systems. 

Lacking the raw materials needed for 
her new factories, Japan turned to other 
lands. Her armies invaded China in the 
1890s and won economic rights in For- 
mosa, Korea, and Manchuria. In 1904 

(Continued on page 28) 





AMERICA’S VALUES 


... Are They Slipping? 


Recent television scandals are just 
ene symptom of a national moral crisis. 


The recent round of TV quiz scandals 
and “payola” investigations revealed a 
disturbing shoddiness in the standards 
of values of some Americans. But were 
these instances of isolated wrongdoing 
—or are they just part of a wider pat- 
tern of moral decay? 

“The recent flurry about television 
quiz shows,” writes Erwin Canham; 


Second in a series of three articles 

on the subject: Is “easy living’ and indifference to 
basic questions of right and wrong , 
sapping America’s moral and ethical values? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE with money-making and easy living 


ITH this second of three forum 

discussions, Senior Scholastic 
continues to look at the serious criti- 
cisms being made both at home and 
abroad about the state of American 
values. : 

As we pointed out in last week's 
issue, many critics have charged that 
“corruption” and “materialism” are 
rampant in America today and are 
sapping our moral values. Others dis- 
agree. But they maintain it is con- 
structive for these problems to be 
discussed in the open. 

Last week we considered what some 
leading critics of America’s present 
values had to say concerning the con- 
fusion in young people’s minds about 
payola, student “ghosts,” cheating, etc. 
Some charged that a new code of 


“easy ethics” is supplanting the hard 
virtues on which our country was 
founded. 
bWalter Lippmann complained: “It 
has become the fashion to expect cheat- 
ing and to excuse a certain amount of 
i." 
>Marlon Brando was worried that 
people in other nations seem to be 
“losing their respect for us.” 
>A group of teen-agers commented on 
the “moral sickness of our times” and 
charged that “nowadays money is the 
most important thing.” 
>Rev. Thurston Davis wondered if “all 
at once we have lost our identification 
papers” and are no longer bound to- 
gether by a common sense of purpose. 
What about such charges? Are to- 
day’s Americans becoming so obsessed 


. the whole of society .. . 


that we are losing sight of important 
moral and spiritual values? Or is this 
just an old problem in new guises? 

Consider this: “When one observes 
the chastity of their morals, the sim- 
plicity of their manners, their habits 
of work ., . one is tempted to believe 
that the Americans are a virtuous peo- 
ple; but when one considers the com- 
mercial fervor which seems to devour 
one is... 
led to think they have all been ab- 
sorbed in just one [passion]: The love 
of wealth.” 

Does this sound like a contemporary 
critic? Perhaps. But it was written 
more than 100 years ago by a young 
Frenchman who came to visit the 
young United States. His name: Alexis 
de Tocqueville. His commentaries have 


become famous in a book of impres- 
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editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
“is really important because it reveals 
a national crisis of confidence. People 
are wondering . . . whether our nation- 
al standards and values are as sqund 
and true as they should be, or whether 
too many of them have become shoddy 
and specigus. And so the [TV] flurry 
does its part to contribute to a national 
awakening which is long overdue.” 

As Monsignor Francis J. Lally of 
Boston recently put it: “The Americans 
of the mid-20th century must know 
where they are going and they must 
know why.” 


Are payola-ridden disc jockeys a bad 
influence on teen-agers? 


Some observers have bluntly charged 
that the payola scandals prove that disc 
jockeys are corrupting many people’s 
sense of values—particularly their teen- 
age fans. One of the most outspoken of 
these critics is columnist Richard Starnes 
of the New York World-Telegram & Sun. 

“What is the place of the disc jockey 
in our way of life?” asks Starnes. “Basi- 
cally they are part of a calculated pat- 
tern of debauchery of today’s children. 
Many, if not most of them, habitually 
play the most God-awful garbage in 
the guise of music, and they do it for 
dirty money. 

“Payola is the worst form of bribery 
imaginable because the corruption of 
young minds is the commodity it buys. 
Don’t delude yourself that disc jockeys 
are nothing but glib hucksters who play 
records and sell hair oi] over the air. 


sions called Democracy in America. 
In the America of 1960, many of 
our countrymen are echoing de Toc- 
queville’s criticism. They say that 
many Americans are now so prosper- 
ous (compared to people in the rest 
of the world), that they are flooded 
by material possessions—and still strive 
to accumulate more and more of them. 
They charge that we try to impress 
each other by adopting petty snob- 
beries associated with superficial 
“status-seeking” — belonging to the 
“right” clubs or organizations, getting 
invitations to the “best” parties, etc. 
This week’s forum will look at some 
of these problems. Keep in mind that 
we'd like to know your opinion about 
America’s values. We will publish the 
most thoughtful letters in our May 18 
issue. Address: Senior Scholastic, 38 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


To the youth of this country they are 
infinitely more influential than all the 
preachers and social teachers in Chris- 
tendom. 

“The rock and roll dirges and hill- 
billy laments they play are an impor- 
tant process in the subtle erosion of the 
moral fiber of our children that is go- 
ing on all around us. Dirty movies and 


‘girlie magazines that would curl the 


hair of a hardened roué are [also] a 
part of the same creeping decay .. . 

“The price tag, and it is a high one, 
is not measured in money. It is meas- 
ured in the softening of young intel- 
lects, the perversion of young tastes, 
and the creation of a generation of 
cultural half-wits.” 

In rebuttal, some other people ask 
why rock and roll should be blamed for 
the “erosion of moral fiber” today? Just 
because some disc jockeys took payola 
to play rock and roll doesn’t mean rock 
and roll itself is necessarily bad. After 
all, it’s the music of today’s generation 
just as “swing” was the music of the 
30s, or ragtime the music of the 20s, or 
waltzes the music of an earlier era. In 
fact, some Viennese tried to ban waltzes 
in the 19th century as “immoral.” Now 
many of these same waltzes are pro- 
grammed regularly by our finest sym- 
phony orchestras. 


Are criticisms about “lost youth” and 
“misguided teen-agers” becoming ex- 
aggerated? 

Most people would say that even if 
Starnes’ charges are true, they certainly 
don’t include all teen-agers, or even all 
disc jockeys. 

There seems to be no shortage of 
critics who will tell us that today’s 
youth is “immoral” and “irresponsible.” 
But there are others whose outlook is 
not so bleak. Among them is President 
Eisenhower. In an address to the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth last month, the President warned: 

“We must beware of a tendency to 
generalize pessimistically about our 
youth—to attribute to the many the 
failure of the few.” 

Teen-agers too often have been made 
the brunt of an attack that they are 
only partly responsible for. If there is 
immorality and dishonesty in our so- 
ciety, teen-agers are no more to blame 
than many other age groups. 


The issue is not what age group is 
to blame, but what values should be 
important for ALL age groups. 


The basic question is not who is to 
blame—but rather what is wrong and 
what can we do about it? Some observ- 
ers charge that moral values may be 
slipping because of mistaken ideas of 
what counts most in the world. 

For example, is it money? position? 
prestige? power and influence? happi- 
ness? popularity? security? And, do 
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people value these goals so highly that 
they will make easy compromises with 
morality or ethics to achieve them? 


Has “success’’ become more important 
than HOW it is achieved? 


The student “ghost” scandals dra- 
matically revealed what many people 
knew all along: that some people will 
cheat—even to the extent of having 
others write their term papers and ex- 
aminations—in order to get passing 


grades, These people may have thought 
they could buy success and recognition. 
They failed to realize that they weren’t 
cheating their teacher or their school— 


Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
Uncle Sam’s Shame? 


but were only shortchanging themselves 
with a life begun on the quicksand of 
deceit. 

Attempts to impress others with our 
achievements have led some people to 
steal other people’s ideas and writings 
and then pass them off as their own. 
Every year thousands of manuscripts 
are submitted by students to the Scho- 
lastic Magazines Writing Awards, And 
every year a number of these are re- 
vealed to be plagiarized—works stolen 
bodily from that of another author. 

Those students guilty of plagiarism 
want recognition so badly that they are 
willing to lie and cheat to get it. But 
where is the sense of realistic values in 
the person who fails to see that recog- 
nition can’t be bought? 

A basic value in America has always 
beeri earning one’s achievements. That's 
why many of our nation’s wealthiest 
men have had to roll up their sleeves 
and pitch in actively to win success— 
despite their family’s money and influ- 
ence. Whether you're a Rockefeller or a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Medical authorities have conducted extensive research which 


American Public Health Association estimates that more than 
shows a higher cancer rate among smokers than non-smokers. 


1,000,000 U.S. students will die of lung cancer before 70. 


SMOKING AND CANCER 


... Ouest for a Missing Link 


Survey after survey shows that the incidence of lung cancer is 


higher among smokers than among non-smokers. 


Cigarette manufacturers dispute the findings. What are the facts? 


FAMOUS physician sat at a table, 

writing down a description of the 
disease that afflicted his patient. The 
disease: skin cancer. The physician's 
prescription: ointments, spells, and 
prayers. 

This scene took place more than 
3,500 years ago—in Ancient Egypt. The 
prescription, written on papyrus, was 
discovered just recently by archaeolo- 
gists. The prescription, of course, was 
ineffective. Yet it is dramatic proof that 
cancer has long been a scourge of man- 
kind. 

Exactly what is cancer? It is a group 
of living cells which begin to grow 
and reproduce themselves without the 
usual “controls.” The cancerous cells 


multiply so swiftly that they crowd out 
and destroy normal, healthy cells. 

What triggers a cancer? Scientists do 
not yet know the answer. 

Scientists do know, however, that 
more and more Americans are contract- 
ing cancer each year. Cancer killed 
about 265,000 Americans in 1959. It 
ranks as U. S. “Killer Number Two,” 
second only to heart disease (which 
killed about 900,000 Americans last 
year). 

Over the past 30 years, the death 
rate from a once uncommon disease— 
cancer of the lung—has shot up rap- 
idly. In 1930, about 2,500 lung cancer 
deaths were reported in the U. S. This 
year medical specialists predict that 


about 36,000 Americans will probably 
die from lung cancer. 

At present, surgery is the only major 
medical weapon against lung cancer. 
Yet 80 per cent of the patients die with- 
in five years of the operation. 

The American Public Health Asso- 
ciation has estimated that more than 
1,000,000 of the young people now in 
school will die of lung cancer before 
they reach the age of 70. 

Why is lung cancer claiming more 
and more lives? Many authorities point 
an accusing finger at cigarettes. 

For example, the U. S. Public Health 
Service has stated that available evi- 
dence points to a definite link between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer. 








From the American Cancer Society filmstrip ‘‘To Smoke or Not to Smoke?’’ 
This flask of tar contains the condensed smoke of 2,000 cig- 
arettes, the amount a pack-a-day smoker inhales in 3 months. 


With smoking machines such as this, scientists have isolated 
nine substances from tobacco smoke which can induce cancer. 


Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, has 
gone on record to the effect that cig- 
arette smoking is the “principal” factor 
in “the increased incidence of lung can- 
cer.” 

In recent years, at least 23 studies in 
eight countries have shown that lung 
cancer patients are usually cigarette 
smokers. The British government, act- 
ing on a study conducted by its Med- 
ical Research Council, has warned 
smokers that the link between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer is “one of di- 
rect cause and effect.” 

The first hint of an alleged link be- 
tween cigarette smoking and lung can- 
cer came in 1951. In that year, Doctors 
E. Cuyler Hammond and Daniel Horn 
of the American Cancer Society began 
a statistical survey of 187,783 Ameri- 
can men between the ages of 50 and 
70. 

At the end of a four-year period, 
these were their major findings: 


>» The death rate from all causes in- 
creased with the number of cigarettes 
smoked daily. Heavy smokers (two or 
more packs of cigarettes per day) had 
a death rate more than two times as 
high as non-smokers. 


> Lung cancer death rates were more 
than 10 times as high among regular 
cigarette smokers as among men who 
had never smoked, 


> Deaths from lung diseases other than 
cancer were nearly three times as high 
among cigarette smokers as among non- 
smokers. 


> Deaths from cancers of the mouth, 
esophagus, tongue, and larnyx among 
smokers were more than five times as 
high as the rates for non-smokers. 

This initial study has been backed 
up by the findings of later surveys. 
Dr. Harold F. Dorn, chief statistician 
for the U. S. National Institutes of 
Health, conducted a study of the smok- 
ing habits of 200,000 veterans. In July, 
1958, Dr. Dorn reported that the lung 
cancer rate among heavy smokers was 
16 times that of non-smokers! 

All this evidence was reviewed by 
an independent Study Group on Smok- 
ing and Health composed of seven lead- 
ing American scientists. This group 
concluded: “The sum total of scientific 
evidence establishes beyond reasonable 
doubt that cigarette smoking is a caus- 
afive factor in the rapidly spreading 
incidence” of cancer of the lung. 


AST October, the American Cancer 
Society launched the largest medi- 
cal statistical study ever attempted in 
the U.S. Over a six-year period, it will 
cover about 1,000,000 Americans, One 
purpose: to shed more light on the 
problem of cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer. 

U. S. cigarette manufacturers have 
denied vigorously that cigarette smok- 
ing is conclusively linked with lung 
cancer. For example, Timothy V. Hart- 
nett of the Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee has pointed out that the 
Hammond and Horn study was limited 
to men between the ages of 50 and 70. 
The Dorn study, he noted, was con- 
fined to veterans. His conclusion: Such 


statistical studies do not represent a 
true cross-section of the American 
public, 

Still the medical evidence piles up 
in laboratories across the nation. Last 
December, Dr. Oscar Auerbach of East 
Orange, N. J., and Dr, Arthur Purdy 
Stout of New York, described how 
they had conducted microscopic exam- 
inations of 19,797 slivers-of lung tissue 
from 402 men who had died in Veter- 
ans Administration hospitals. They were 
looking for evidence that showed the 
gradual development of cancer in the 
lungs of smokers. 

And they found it! In the lung tissues 
of non-smokers, no dormant cancer- 
type cells were apparent. In the lungs 
of all regular smokers, however, the 
scientists found dormant cancer-type 
cells. The more the man had smoked, 
the greater the number of dormant cells 
capable of exploding into cancer. 

In other U. S. laboratories, research- 
ers have discovered that tobacco smoke 
contains at least nine substances that 
can induce cancer. When concentrated 
solutions of these substances were 
painted on the skins of laboratory ani- 
mals, cancers developed. 

Tobacco spokesmen again answered 
that the experiment was not “inter- 
preted” scientifically. They pointed 
out that the solutions painted on the 
skins of laboratory animals were “con- 
centrated.” In other words, they say, 
these solutions were thousands of times 
stronger than the tars that might ac- 
cumulate in the lungs of a heavy 
smoker. 

Tobacco spokesmen also point out 
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that over the past five years, researchers 
have experimented with devices in 
which mice have been forced to breathe 
cigarette smoke. Result: Lung ‘cancer 
did not occur in a single mouse. 

The American Cancer Society replies 
that mice exposed to smoke breathe 
through the nose and have highly de- 
veloped sinus passages which filter the 
smoke naturally. In human smokers, 
however, smoke goes directly through 
the mouth to the lungs without the bene- 
fit of natural filters. 


EANWHILE, Dr. C. C, Little, 

scientific director of the Tobacco 
Industry Research Council, has intro- 
duced what he calls “new evidence”— 
a statistical survey of white South Afri- 
cans. 

This study found that the average 
white South - African smoked approxi- 
mately 24 cigarettes per day. Yet Brit- 
ish immigrants to South Africa—who 
smoked fewer cigarettes on the average 

had a higher rate of lung cancer. 

Dr. Little interprets this as proof that 
air pollution is a major factor in lung 
cancer, Britain, which is heavily indus- 
trialized, has a thick haze of smoke, 
fumes, and gases over its cities. South 
Africa, which has fewer factories, has 
much cleaner air. 

‘But many other authorities insist that 
cigarette smoking is still the principal 
villain—with other forms of air pollution 
a secondary factor. 

Cigarette manufacturers have ac- 
knowledged the seriousness of the 
health question by introducing filter-tip 
cigarettes. These. allegedly filter out 


MORE- 
CIGARETTES: 
MORE 
CANCER 


many tars from cigarette smoke. Sales 
of filter-tips now account for about 50 
per cent of all cigarette sales—as against 
only 10 per Gent in 1954. 

Many sgientists question the real ef- 
fectiveness of filter tips. Last Decem- 
ber, Dr. Leroy Burney, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
warned: “Present knowledge indicates 
that it is not possible to filter, selec- 
tively, special compounds such as [can- 
cer causing agents]. .. . The filters pres- 
ently in use do not eliminate, but 
merely reduce the tar.” 

Health authorities say they are con- 
cerned because cigarette sales hit new 
records with each passing year. In 
1958, for example, enough cigarettes 
were produced to form a carpet seven 
feet wide and one cigarette thick from 
the earth to the moon—221,900 miles 
away. 


EALTH authorities report they are 
particularly concerned about the 
findings of a survey conducted last De- 
cember by Scholastic Magazines’ In- 
stitute of Student Opinion (ISO). Of 
10,763 students polled by ISO, 97.4 
per cent said they believed there was 
a link between smoking and lung can- 
cer. In spite of this, 21 per cent of the 
students said they smoked! 

To acquaint American students with 
the facts, the American Cancer Society 
has launched a major information cam- 
paign in U. S. schools. In 18 junior and 
senior high schools in Jacksonville, Fla., 
a 45-minute program of color slides 
was presented, followed by talks by 
physicians and a question and answer 
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PACKS OF CIGARETTES PER DAY 
YEARLY DEATHS PER 100,000 MEN 


American Cancer Sociew 


About 10 times more smokers die of lung cancer than non-smokers. 


period. A similar program is now being 
planned by schools in New York and 
other cities. 

How effective are such campaigns? 
In one group of schools in Portland, 
Oregon, the percentage of new smokers 
dropped two-fifths among boys and 
two-thirds among girls in just one year. 
One observer commented: “These kids 
talk like kids but some of them behave 
like adults. Their parents talk like 
adults and behave mostly like children,” 


HE tobacco industry is, needless to 

say, worried about such campaigns. 
Without absolute proof, tobacco spokes- 
men declare, it is not fair to threaten a 
billion dollar industry and endanger the 
jobs of millions of tobacco growers, 
processors, storekeepers, merchants, and 
others in the industry. , 

Tobacco has always played an im- 
portant economic role in the U. S. In 
the early days, for example, tobacco- 
leaves were uséd as money in Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Today tobacco is a prime 
source of tax money. In 1958, taxes. on 
the retail sale of tobacco products 
amounted to $2,500,000,000—twice the 
amount spent on Federal interstate 
highways. 

Yet more and more evidence is piling 
up to indicate that smoking has a link 
with lung cancer. This has led experts 
from seven countries, in a report pub- 
lished last month by the United Nations 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
to conclude: “cigarette smoking is a 
major causative factor in the increasing 
incidence of human carcinoma [cancer] 
of the lung.” 

Some evidence indicates that smoking 
may have a hand in other diseases, too. 
For example, the Hammond and Horn 
survey showed that deaths from lung 
diseases other than cancer were nearly 
three times as high among cigarette 
smokers as non-smokers. Coronary death 
rates were two and a half times as 
high. 

Dr. Joseph Berkson, head of the Di- 
vision of Biometry and Medical Statis- 
tics at the Mayo Clinic, believes that 
smoking may accelerate the “rate of 
living.” In other words, a 50-year-old 
smoker might have a much older bio- 
logical body. His tissues might resemble 
those of a 60-year-old man! This might 
make him more susceptible to diseases 
associated with advancing age—partic- 
ularly heart disease. 

Meanwhile, science is presenting us 
with a set of impressive facts about 
smoking. Upon this evidence a decision 
must be made: To smoke—or not to 
smoke? What each student decides may 
determine his future—or his fate. 


Next week: Watch for our article on 
air pollution—billion-dollar menace. 





Wide World 


South Africa’s delegate walked out as U.N. Security Council debated apartheid riots. 


As tension between people of 
different races in South Africa 
burst into violence, the U.N. 
Security Council voted to “‘de- 
plore” that country’s official pol- 
icy of racial separation. 

The Security Council, by a 9-0 
vote, passed a resolution asking U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold to “consult” with South Africa. 
His assignment: to try to persuade 
that nation to soften apartheid 
(segregation) policies which have 
touched off recent race riots. 

®WHAT’S BEHIND IT: South 
Africa has about 15,000,000 people— 
of which about 3,000,000 are white, 
10,000,000 Bantu (the name for Ne- 
gro tribes of equatorial and southern 
Africa), 500,000 Asian (mainly In- 
dian), and 1,300,000 colored ( people 
of Negro and white heritage). 

Strife between the races goes back 
almost to the day when the first 
whites from Europe came to South 
Africa to set up colonies. The first 
permanent settlement was at Cape- 
town, at the very tip of Africa, by a 
Dutch trading company in 1652. At 
that time the region was inhabited 
only by small groups of primitive 


tribes. During the 18th century, the 
Dutch slowly spread out north of 
Capetown. At the same time there 
was a great migration of Bantu tribes 
southward from equatorial Africa. 
Violent encounters between the two 
became frequent. 


DEEP-ROOTED FRICTION 


In the early 1800s, following a se- 
ries of European wars, Britain won 
possession of all South African lands 
settled by Europeans. But the South 
African Dutch—called Boers (farm- 
ers)—could not get along with the 
British. The Boers were particularly 
bitter when the British abotished 
slavery in 1833, since much of the 
Boer economy then rested upon 
slave labor. 

Many Boer families left the Brit- 
ish colonies to stake out new col- 
onies of their own in the treeless, 
grass-covered, rolling plains stretch- 
ing toward the equator—the great 
African. veld. As the Boers moved 
northward, they subdued many 
tribes in their path and shunted them 
into reservations. These tribes were 
prevented from acquiring any land 
outside the reservations. When Brit- 


ain won the Boer War of 1899-1902, 
she gained control of the entire 
area. Then in 1910 the British es- 
tablished the Union of South Africa. 
She is now an independent member 
of the British Commonwealth. 


CONFLICT OVER APARTHEID 


Since 1948, the government of the 
Union of South Africa has been con- 
trolled by the Nationalist party— 
made up mostly of people of Dutch 
descent, who comprise about 60 per 
cent of the white population of South 
Africa. This party has always be- 
lieved firmly in a policy of separa- 
tion of the races (apartheid). This 
policy also has the backing of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, to which 
most South African Dutch belong. 

Last year the Nationalist govern- 
ment passed a Bantu Self-Govern- 
ment Act. This law divided the 
country into two areas, one for the 
whites and one for the Bantu. In the 
Bantu areas, the Bantu were to live 
in peace and enjoy all civil rights. 

However, a major problem arose 
over several million Bantu who now 
live and work in white areas. These 
Bantu, unskilled or semi-skilled la- 
borers, are essential to the South 
African white economy. Thus most 
whites want them to continue living 
and working in their area, but only 
on a strictly segregated basis. 

The problem came to a violent 
head last month over an apartheid 
law that requires all Bantu to carry 
identification passes. Such passes 
show the holder’s employment rec- 
ord, and specify the area in which 
the pass holder is permitted to live 
and work. 


PASSES TRIGGER RIOTS 


In protest against the law, about 
2,000 Bantu in Sharpeville, a town- 
ship near Johannesburg, left their 
identification passes at home, and 
marched on the local police station. 
There, they shouted that the law 
made them “third class” citizens. 

As the crowd expanded to 20,000 
unarmed people, the police opened 
fire with submachine guns. Before 
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the Bantu could run away, about 70 
men, women, and children had been 
killed and hundreds wounded. Simi- 
lar demonstrations accompanied by 
bloodshed occurred at other South 
African townships. 

A few days after the demonstra- 
tions, 29 African and Asian nations 
called for a U.N. Security Council 
meeting to discuss the “situation 
arising out of the large-scale killings 
of unarmed demonstrators against 
racial discrimination.” 

The South African delegate, 
Bernardus G. Fourie, immediately 
protested that the U.N. had no au- 
thority to interfere in the domestic 
matters of any state. In protest, he 
walked out on the debate. When the 
Security Council continued, however, 
Mr. Fourie returned to his seat. 

Britain and France came to the 
Union of South Africa’s defense. 
They cited a section of the U.N. 
charter which prohibits the U.N. 
from intervening in the internal af- 
fairs of any nation. Both Britain and 


France, many observers pointed out, 
have colonies in Africa, where peo- 
ples of different races are trying to 
work out a harmonious relationship. 
The two nations reportedly fear that 
U.N. intervention in South Africa 
would set a precedent for further 
U.N. intervention in other areas. 
When the issue came to a U.N. vote, 
however, both Britain and France 
abstained. Either one could have 
vetoed any Security Council action. 


U.S. BACKS INQUIRY 


The U.S., meanwhile, decided to 
side with the Asian and African na- 
tions and voted for U.N. interven- 
tion. This was the first time since 
the 1956 Suez crisis that the U.S. 
had broken with its major Western 
allies on an important U.N. vote. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. am- 
bassador to U.N., pointed out that 
the U.N. charter pledged all mem- 
ber states to further “human rights 

. without distinction as to race.” 


‘Said Ambassador Lodge: “The 


St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


A case of the cart before the horse? 


U.S. approaches this question with 
no false pride at all. We recognize 
that many countries, and the U.S. 
must be included in the list, cannot 
be content with the progress which 
they have made in the field of hu- 
man rights, and that we must con- 
tinue our efforts . . . to provide full 
equality of opportunity for all our 
citizens. But we think there is an 
important distinction between situa- 
tions where governments are - ac- 
tively promoting human rights [as 
in the United States] and situations 
where governmental policy runs 
counter to this.” 

Meanwhile, South Africa declared 
a state of emergency and put the 
country under martial law. More 
than 300 white, Asian, and Bantu 
opponents of apartheid were jailed. 
Though sporadic rioting continued, 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd said the situation was 
“under control.” 

(Major article on South Africa in 
next week's issue.) 


West’s Test Bid 


The U.S. and Britain agreed on 
a counter-proposal to the Soviet 
Union’s sweeping plan for ban- 
ning further nuclear bomb tests. 


The U.S.-British plan was worked 
out by President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
after talks at Camp David, Md. 

The two Western leaders agreed 
to accept an unpoliced ban on small 
underground nuclear tests, as asked 
by the Soviet Union. The length of 
the ban would be subject to negotia- 
tion. Both Britain and the U.S. favor 
a shorter term than the four-year ban 
proposed by the Soviets (see last 
week's news review). President 
Eisenhower contends that he has no 
authority to commit a future Presi- 
dent to a long-term policy. 

In return for their concession, the 
two Western leaders demanded that 
the Soviet Union also make a con- 
cession. They said it must agree to a 
ban on large nuclear bomb tests po- 
liced by. international observers. 
Such an agreement would permit in- 
spection teams to investigate “sus- 
picious tremors” on Soviet territory 
at least 20-times per year. The So- 
viets had originally set an annual in- 
spection quota of four or five checks. 

Some observers are hopeful that 
the new U.S.-British proposal will 





MERRY-GO-ROUND THEATRE. In this revolutionary outdoor - 
theatre at Tampere, Finland, stage scenery can be set up 
in a 360 degree circle surrounding the audience on all sides. 
When one scene ends, however, audience does not have to 


result in the signing of a nuclear 
disarmament treaty “in the near fu- 
ture.” Others point out that the 
inspection issue, which, has long 
stymied East-West nuclear talks, 
still must be settled. 

The Soviets have long argued that 
the world should disarm first—and 
only then discuss ways to make cer- 
tain that no nation was cheating. In 
view of the many agreements which 
the Soviet Union has broken in the 
past, the West now insists on a 
“cheat-proof” nuclear test ban, en- 
forced by teams of inspectors. 


Weather “‘Moon’”’ 


, On April Fool's Day, U.S. rock- 
eteers orbited an Earth satellite 
that may help keep weathermen 
from being fooled by the weather. 


The new USS. satellite was 
equipped with two tiny TV cam: 
eras, each the size of a water glass. 
Their job: To provide a space view 
of the Earth’s cloud cover. 

The 270-pound satellite—about 19 
inches high, 42 inches in diameter 
—was shaped like a giant hat box. Its 
name: Tiros I (for Television and 
Infra-Red Observation Satellite ). 

As Tiros I looped the Earth about 
once every 90 minutes, its TV cam- 
eras “shot” a series of photographs. 
These images were stored as im- 
pulses on magnetic tape. 

When the satellite passed over 
U.S. ground stations—one in Hawaii 
and one at Fort Monmouth, N.J.—it 
was “queried” by a strong radio sig- 
nal from the ground. The tape 
recorder started to run, and its 


stored-up impulses, radioed to the 
ground, were translated into photos. 

Some of the first photos relayed by 
Tiros I showed eloud cover over the 
northeastern section of the U.S. The 
curvature of the Earth was easily 
seen. Later photos showed cloud 
cover over Russia and China. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: For the 
past 100 years, man has been trying 
to make accurate weather forecasts. 
Each day, weather reports are made 
by about 11,000 meteorological land 
stations and 3,000 ships and planes 
around the world. These weather re- 
ports cover only about one fifth of 
the Earth’s surface. 

Tiros satellites may remedy this 
situation. Within the next decade, 
U.S. rocketeers hope to keep about 
six Tiros satellites in orbit at the 
same time. This would permit con- 
tinuous observation of the Earth. 

Then, weathermen could spot 
thunderstorms, hurricanes, and cy- 
clones as soon as they were born. 
Air travel would be safer. Farmers 
could be informed of the safest pe- 
riod for planting or harvesting. 

Weather satellites also might 
prove to be of great military value. 
If TV cameras could be equipped 
with very powerful lenses, they 
could spot military installations be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo curtains 
—or monitor nuclear tests. 

Tiros I was not the first satellite 
to photograph cloud cover. Crude 
photos were radioed to Earth by 


- Vanguard II and Explorer VI. The 


Russians also used space photog- 
raphy to “shoot” the back of the 
moon. However, Tiros I is the first 
to relay detailed weather pictures. 


crane necks to see setting for next scene. 
whole auditorium is rotated mechanically. Such a theatre 
only one of its kind in Europe—permits faster changes from 
scene to scene, without lengthy stops while sets are changed. 
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In 
Brief 


BRAVE TEENS. The Young Ameri- 
can Medals for Bravery for 1958 have 
been awarded to Sharon Lois Boero, 
18, of Independence, Wisconsin—se- 
lected for her bravery in rescuing three 
children from a burning building—and 
Neil Walter Lorenson, 15, of Water- 
bury, Conn.—for rescuing a 10-year-old 
girl swept out to sea off Rhode 
Island. The winners will be honored 
with a free trip to Washington, 
D.C., where they will receive their 
medals from President Eisenhower. 


LAST CHUG. Sentimental admirers 
of old-fashioned steam locomotives 
gathered in tearful droves to honor 
the last run of two old-time steam en- 
gines on Grand Trunk & Western Rail- 
road in Michigan. The two engines 
chugged and huffed along the 60 miles 
from Detroit to Durand, on their last 
regularly scheduled trip—each train 
jammed with 250 train-bugs. 

First put. into regularly scheduled 
service on U.S. railroads in 1830, the 
steam engine has all but disappeared. 
Only a few sturdy “iron horses” are stil] 
in operation—mostly on short-haul scenic 
and excursion runs. 


SCHOLASTIC ART WINNERS. 
Five hundred award-winning works of 
art from high school students all over the 
country will be shown at the 33rd Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition in 
New York City, May 2-13. Sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines, the nation- 
wide art contest will be exhibited at 
the Chrysler Salon, Lexington Ave. at 
42nd St., featuring prize-winning art 
works in painting and drawing, graphic 
arts, design, sculpture, and crafts. 





x Science in the News 


ICEBERGS— 
Menace of the 


Shipping Lanes 


T this time of year the Arctic 

Ocean is filled with the ghostly 
silhouettes of huge icebergs moving 
steadily southward on a voyage from 
which they will never return. 

Every spring as many as 400 ice- 
bergs drift below the 48th parallel into 
the world’s busiest shipping lanes off 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 


BERG IS BORN. Icebergs are born where a glacier meets 
sea. Slabs of ice break off with roar heard for miles. 


Each iceberg is a massive uncontrollable 
menace to navigation. 

The average iceberg that reaches 
Newfoundland has a volume of about 
5,000,000 cubic feet and weighs 150,- 
000 tons, But these icebergs are al- 
ready two or three years old. The same 
iceberg, when it first left its glacier 
source, was ten times as large! Yet even 


a medium-sized iceberg could easily 
sink a ship. But its days are numbered 
once it reaches Newfoundland. The 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream will 
probably melt it down in a week or ten 
days. 

All icebergs, from those ten times 
the size of the Empire State Building 
to harmless tiny ones, originate in the 
glacier-capped barrens of the Arctic 
or the west coast of Greenland. Ice- 
bergs are born where glaciers meet the 
sea. Huge slabs of ice crack off from 
the glaciers with a roar heard for miles. 

Once born, the floating mountains 
of ice begin an 1,800-mile, two-to- 
three-year journey to the Grand Banks. 
They travel about ten miles per day, 
moved at random by winds and water 
currents. Of the 20,000 bergs that set 
out on the voyage each year, thousands 
are grounded in Greenland bays or 
trapped by Arctic islands. Others pile 
up on the northern shore of Newfound- 
land. 

All icebergs near the Grand Banks 
are closely watched by the Intefna- 
tional Ice Patrol, administered by the 
U. S, Coast Guard. The patrol was 
created in 1914, two years after the 
“unsinkable” ship Titanic was sunk by 
an iceberg with a loss of 1,513 lives. 

Sixteen nations contribute toward 
the patrol’s upkeep. Since the patrol 
was founded, no fatal iceberg collisions 
have occurred in the area patrolled. 

The Ice Patrol occasionally attempts 
to destroy an iceberg with explosives, 
for smaller pieces melt more quickly. 
It would take the heat given off by 
more than 2,000,000 gallons of burning 
gasoline to melt the whole of an aver- 
age-sized iceberg. 

Boarding an iceberg to place a dy- 
namite charge is extremely dangerous. 
A floating berg in the Grand Banks 
area turns over several times a day. 
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MENACE AFLOAT. Of 20,000 bergs that drift south each 
year, hundreds “‘live’’ long enough to endanger shipping. 
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Gravity Sickness 


Gravity can make a man sick, as 
Captain Duane E. Graveline (above) 
found out after living for a week with- 
out it. 

Captain Graveline, an Air Force 
doctor, spent the week immersed in a 
king-sized bathtub. Pressure of the 
water made his body practically weight- 
less. 

After stepping out of the tub, he 
found that his muscles had become 
like dough and that his bones had 
softened, A few minutes after leaving 
the tank he became violently ill and 
had to climb right back. 

Captain Graveline designed the ex- 
periment to test the effects prolonged 
weightlessness might have on space 
travelers. He was his own guinea pig. 
The temperature of the water in the 
400-gallon tank was carefully con- 
trolled .to remain at 91.4 ‘degrees F. 
The Air Force doctor was clad in a 
skindiver’s plastic suit, and strapped to 
an aluminum beach chair to keep from 
floating at the top of the tub. His head 
was supported out of the water on a 
foam-rubber pillow. 

Climbing out after a week in the 
tank and subjected to normal gravity, 
he wobbled drunkenly, his movements 
were jerky, he breathed with difficulty, 
and slowly turned blue. Tests showed 
that his blood pressure and pulse were 
abnormal. 

The experiment shows that unless 
artificial gravity is provided for an 
astronaut in space, he will suffer seri- 
ously when he returns to Earth, 

The young doctor expects his bones, 
muscles, and circulation to return to 
normal in a few weeks. 

One discovery he made while in the 
tub: he did not need much sleep. 
Weightlessness reduced his sleep re- 
quirements to only one hour a day. 
This may mean that astronauts will 
be able to work almost around the 
clock, or at least 23 hours a day. 


Sun-Powered Automobile 


“Get a horse!” 

That old familiar refrain was heard 
recently in Central Park in New York 
City. Object of the time-worn jibe: a 
1912 Baker, a battery-powered electric 
car that was moving silently through 
the traffic in the park (see photo be- 
low). 

But the joke was on the jeering spec- 
tators. They didn’t know that the three- 
horsepower ancient automobile was 
powered by a modern scientific devel- 
opment-—the solar cell. 

A perceptive observer would have 
noticed that the roof of the car was 
covered by a panel of solar cells. These 
cells—10,240 in all—were converting 
the energy of sunlight into electricity. 
This electricity, in turn, was being used 
to recharge the car’s batteries. 

Today, solar cells also are recharging 
the batteries in Pioneer V, the U. S. 
planetoid now in orbit around the sun. 
These batteries power scientific instru- 
ments inside the planetoid, including 
its powerful radio transmitter. Even 
though the planetoid is millions of 
miles distant from the Earth, we can 
still pick up its daily scientific reports. 

Although a stellar success in man- 
made planetoids, solar cells are not yet 
commercially feasible for electric cars. 


Major drawback: the cost. The solar 
cells in the Baker’s roof panel have a 
price tag of $15,000. 

Another disadvantage: At the Baker's 
top speed of 20 miles per hour, the 
batteries would be exhausted within 
one hour. To recharge the batteries, the 
car would have to be parked in sun- 
light for at least eight hours. At lower 
speeds, however, the Baker has a range 
of about 50 miles. 

Scientists point out that mass pro- 
duction could bring down the cost of 
the solar cells. They also note that 
since solar cells have no moving parts, 
they never wear out. And since sun- 
light doesn’t cost a cent, some people 
in sunny states might think it worth- 
while to invest in a sun-powered car. 


International Rectifier Corp. 
Close-up of solar cell. 
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International Rectifier Corp. 


SUN-POWERED CAR. Panel of 10,240 solar cells in roof of 1912 elec- 
tric car convert sunlight into electricity, recharge car's batteries. 
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CORPORATIONS 


How Their Growth 
Affects Your Future 


By HAIG BABIAN 


Executive Director, Institute of "Economic Affairs, New York University 


HERE are more than 4,500,000 

businesses in the United States to- 
day. A little less than 1,000,000 of these 
(approximately 21 per cent of America’s 
business community) operate as corpo- 
rations. 

Yet most people have the million cor- 
porations in mind rather than their cor- 
ner grocery store when they say: “As 
business goes, so goes the economy of 
the nation.” 

To some extent this viewpoint is jus- 
tified by the facts. The physical holdings 
of U. S. corporations—their land, facto- 
ries, warehouses, offices, machinery, etc. 
—are currently valued at about $300,- 
000,000,000. This is 20 per cent of the 
total worth of everything that has any 
value in the United States today, includ- 
ing the clothes on your back. It repre- 
sents 68 per cent of all capital assets 
brought together for the purpose of 
doing business, any kind of business. 

Corporations employ 55 per cent of 
the civilian labor force, pay about 26 
per cent of all taxes collected by the 
Federal Internal Revenue Service, and 
are responsible for the major portion 
of the Gross National Product (GNP). 
Small wonder, then, that corporations 
are important to the American economy. 

Most people’s idea of a corporation is 


generally that of automobile manufac- 
turers with hundreds of thousands of 
employees, or insurance companies with 
billions in assets, or steel companies with 
mighty blast furnaces, or sprawling oil 
refineries, complex chemical plants, rail- 
roads, airlines, deep carpeted offices, or 
business tycoons of great wealth and 
power. 

But this picture of corporations fits 
only the large corporations. 

The 500 largest industrial corporations 
employ about 10,000,000 people, an 
average of 20,000 employees each. The 
other 999,000 corporations in the U. S. 
employ about 25,000,000 people, an 
average of 25 employees each. 

In 1956 the 500 largest industrial cor- 
porations made a net profit of $11,500,- 
000,000—an average of $23,000,000 
each. The other 999,000 also made a 
net profit of $11,500,000,000—but an 
average of less than $11,500 each. 


tion does not guarantee that there 
will be big earnings for its stockholders. 
In fact, the earning capacity of all cer- 
porations'is not keeping pace with that 
of unincorporated businesses. 
Between 1950 and 1957 (the last year 
for which we have complete income 


te because a business is a corpora- 





figures), the earnings of ali corporations, 
large and small, increased only about 
7.5 per cent. But the income of unin- 
corporated businesses (excluding agri- 
culture) increased about 29 per cent! 

From these figures it becomes more 
apparent that not all corporations are as 
large, nor do they employ as many peo- 
ple, nor make make as much money as 
many people often think is typical. 
Some, of course, do. But our whole 
économy is not being compressed into 
the hip pockets of a few, large corporate 
enterprises, 

Business in this country tends to be 
what it has to be. It is large where mass 
production and an expensive array of 
modern equipment is necessary to serve 
a mass market. It is small where fewer 
units are handled or where a more per- 
sonalized type of service is required. 

All kinds of sizes of businesses are 
needed to keep the nation’s economy 
healthy. 

There is one area, however, that is 
almost the exclusive domain of larger 
businesses. Nearly all the information 
the public has about how much is being 
invested in new plant equipment comes 
from corporations of substantial size. 
They have the big plants and the most 
expensive equipment to work with. 
Therefore, they do the major share of 
investing in new facilities and replace- 
ment of worn-out ones. 


HE point of interest here is that if 

business and industry do not invest 
enough to keep facilities up-to-date and 
adequate for the needs of an increasing 
population, then someone is likely to get 
hurt. That someone may be you and me. 
We might not find what we needed 
when we wanted it—or if we did find it, 
it might be so expensive or of such poor 
quality that we would be reluctant to 
buy it. 

When we speak about business invest- 
ment for new plant and equipment, we 
are talking about buildings, machinery, 
tools, trucks, and other basic facilities 
that enter into the production and dis- 
tribution process. We are not talking 
about the corner store installing a new 
soda fountain or counter. 

Do not, however, underestimate the 
importance of such an impersonal eco- 
nomic activity as investment in new 


plant and equipment by corporations. 
Your economic future may very well de- 
pend upon it somewhere along the line. 

You may remember that several weeks 
ago we discussed how investment funds 
come from savings, like part of the 
previous year’s harvest being set aside 
to provide seed for next spring's plant- 
ing. This is what business does, too. In- 
stead of using up all its profits in 
dividends or rewards to owners, it holds 
some back to invest in new facilities. 
Or, business may borrow new “seed 
money” from outside sources—that is, 
from others who have saved and who 
want to put their money to work. 

Whichever way it happens, the money 
must come from someone’s savings: from 
the retained profits of businesses from 
people who buy stocks or bonds, from 
banks holding the assets of depositors, 
from insurance companies investing the 
money-of policy holders. 


N one of the earlier articles in this 

series, we noted that Gross National 
Product (GNP) figures provide us with 
a reasonably accurate guide to the 
growth—or lack of growth—of the econ- 
omy. Now we are going to put this 
information to work. Let’s see how the 
rate of business investment in plant and 
equipment is paralleled by the rate 
of increase in the GNP. 

Again, let’s confine ourselves to the 
years for which we have the most com- 
plete figures. Between 1950 and 1958, 
the annual expenditures of businesses 
(incorporated and unincorporated) for 


*new plant and equipment moved up 


from a level of $25,100,000,000 to $30,- 
500,000,000. This represents an in- 
crease of 21.5 per cent. (Incidentally, 
these figures have been adjusted to take 
into account the changing value of the 
dollar. The increase, therefore, is a real 
one and not merely a reflection of in- 
flated prices. ) 

Also, during the same period, we find 
that corporations stepped up their an- 
nual additions to plant and equipment 
from $20,300,000,000 to $26,500,000,- 
000. This represents an increase of 30.5 
per cent. 

GNP between 1950 and 1958 (again 
after adjustments to offset the effects 
of inflation) increased 27.3 per cent. 

You can see how parallel all the 
percentages of increases are: Business 
investment in new plant and equip- 
ment: up 21.5 per cent. Corporate ad- 
ditions to plant and equipment: up 
30.5 per cent. GNP: up 27.3 per cent. 
The figures are too close to be coin- 
cidental. , 

Has the increase in expenditures for 
new plant and equipment resulted in 
an adequate increase in the GNP? This 
is a complicated question in economics, 
because the answer depends upon what 
kinds of goods and services you think 
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should enter into the makeup of GNP. 

As a simple rule of thumb, however, 
we can assume that, under normal cir- 
cumstances, the increase in GNP should 
keep up with, or be greater than, the 
increase in population. Between 1950 
and 1958 our population increased by 
15 per cent. The 27.3 per cent increase 
in GNP thus provides a safe margin 
for progress. We can safely conclude, 
therefore, that business investment for 
new plant and equipment has been 
reasonably adequate. 


HERE has been an interesting de- 
velopment since 1945 in the way 
that business is financing its investment 
in plant and equipment. It changes the 
popular notion that whenever a com- 
pany finds it must spend more money - 
to increase its capacity or modernize 
its plant, it will sell stocks to people 
who want to invest money; or barring 
this, a company will borrow the mioney 
(as from a bank) for the same purpose. 
Since the war, however, companies 
have been financing the greater part of 
their plant and equipment from their 
own resources. 

These resources came from two places: 

(1) profits that are not paid out to 
owners or investors, and 

(2) the accumulation of funds, al- 
lowed by the Government to be tax 
free, intended to offset the cost of re- 
placing worn-out plant and equipment. 

Between these retained earnings and 
depreciation allowances, American cor- 
porations have been able to finance, on 
their own, a good part of the additions 
to plant and equipment since 1945. 

For example, in 1952 the _ inter- 
nal sources of capital of corporations 
amounted to 79 per cent of their plant 
and equipment additions. For all other 
years since 1950, corporations have 
had enough money to finance 82 per 
cent or more of all such additions. In 
three of these years they had more 
money than they actually used. 

The picture that emerges is this: 
economic growth, better opportunities, 
and a better life are a direct result of 
sufficient savings going into the mod- 
ernization and expansion of business 
facilities. 

The record thus far~seéMs good. 
Interestingly enough, American busi- 
ness has now taken on the job of financ- 
ing a good part of its dwn expansion, 
which in turn is contributing to the 
growth of the entire national economy. 
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Presidential 
Hopefuls 


FIETH IN A SERIES 


Stuart Symington 


N RACING lingo, the term “dark 
horse” refers to an entry whose 
ability to win a race is uncertain. In 
the 1960 Democratic Presidential 
“derby,” a major “dark horse” entry 
is Senator Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri. At a time when some of his 
competitors are breaking into full gallop 
in state primaries, Symington appears 
to be trotting along cautiously—but de- 
terminedly. 

Some observers say that Symington 
is hanging back, waiting for the early 
pace-setters to wear themselves out 
fighting for the lead. Then Symington 
hopes to streak to the front in the 
homestretch. 

In announcing his candidacy on 
March 24, Symington conceded that 
other candidates will enter the Demo- 
cratic national convention with more 
blocks of votes.pledged to them. “But 
I am in this campaign to win,” he said. 

Although his support at present 
comes chiefly from his home state (and 
from former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, also of Missouri), there is no fac- 
tion within the Democratic party which 
is known to be dead set against him— 
a rare achievement in the world of 


politics. About the only major complaint 
some Democrats make about him is 
that he is probably the least effective 
public speaker among the current crop 
of Presidential hopefuls. 


ILLIAM Stuart Symington (he 

dropped the William some time 
ago) was born 58 years ago in Amherst, 
Mass. His father was a college profes- 
sor who later became a county judge 
in Maryland. 

Young “Stu” grew up in Baltimore, 
where he helped out the family finances 
by peddling newspapers and selling 
bottled mineral water from door to 
door. At the 1912 Democratic conven- 
tion in Baltimore, 10-year-old “Stu” 
sold peanuts and popcorn. 

Symington attended Baltimore pub- 
lic schools and Yale University. In 
1924, he married Evelyn Wadsworth, 
daughter of a Republican Senator from 
New York. 


He went to work in an iron foun- . 


dry owned by his uncles. Later, with 
money borrowed from his uncles, he 
started his own clay products com- 
pany, then branched into radio equip- 
ment. Through a combination of luck, 


Wide World photo 


Sen. Symington and his family as he announced candidacy: (I. to r.) Stuart Sym- 
ington, Jr., and his wife; the Senator and his wife; and son James and his wife. 


UPI phote 


skill, and hard work, he netted himself 
a tidy little fortune from his businesses. 

Symington set out for Missouri in 
1938 to take over a firm reeling from 
financial and labor troubles. His busi- 
ness skill rebuilt the company. into a 
prospering concern. 

President Truman called Symington 
to Washington in 1945 to head a Gov- 
ernment agency charged with setting 
the policy of disposing of surplus prop- 
erty left over from World War II. 
Latet, Truman named Symington the 
first U.S. Secretary of the Air Force. 

In this post, Symington battled re- 
lentlessly for funds to keep up Air 
Force strength. But he was bucking a 
trend. Economy budgets kept cutting 
the Air Force back and back. In pro- 
test, Symington resigned in 1950. 


ARDLY had he settled at home, 
however, when Symington was 
persuaded to run for the Senate. Sym- 
ington swept into the U.S. Senate by 
a margin of 150,000 votes. He won 
re-election in 1956 by the largest mar- 
gin in the history of Missouri Senatorial 
elections (66.4 per cent of the vote). 
As a Senator, Symington has been a 
consistent critic of U.S. defense pol- 
icies. On more than one occasion, he 
has threatened to release secret data to 
support his contention that the U.S. is 
underestimating Soviet strength. 

His critics reply that Symington 
often sounds like a broken record, with 
the needle stuck in the groove of na- 
tional defense. Some complain that 
Symington often acts as if “he per- 
sonally invented air power.” 

His supporters contend, however, 
that he has the administrative experi- 
ence and the executive talents needed 
for the Presidency—plus a fierce com- 
petitive spirit to carry “the Democratic 
dark horse” to victory. 

As an admirer once remarked: “If 
Stuart were playing marbles with a six- 
year-old, victory would still be a matte: 
of life or death. He plays everything 
to win.” 


Next week: Adlai Stevenson. 
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What Do You Know? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and 


I. SMOKING AND CANCER 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
—_a. During which of the following 
periods was skin cancer first 
known to exist? 

. 1600 B.C. to 1 B.C. 

2. 1 A.D. to 1200 
3. 1201 to 1600 

. 1601 to 1900 
5. 1901 to 1950 

. Which of the following diseases 
ranks first as a “killer” in the 
United States? 

. cancer 

. heart disease 

3. poliomyelitis 

. tuberculosis 

. none of these 

. A major medical weapon against 
lung cancer is 

. antibiotics 

2. research 
3. Surgery 
. bed rest 
5. none of the above 

. Which of .the following state- 
ments most accurately describes 
the position of the U. S. Public 
Health Service on lung cancer 
and cigarette smoking? 

. Statistical links between the 
two cannot be regarded as evi- 
dence 

2. There is a definite link between 
the two 

3. Statistical links have not yet 
been established 

. As a Government agency, im- 
partiality must be preserved in 
this controversy 

5. none of these 

>. An initial study of lung cancer 
by the American Cancer Society 
in the 1950’s showed that 

. most men between the ages of 
50 and 70 died of lung cancer 

. only a few people who smoked 
regularly died of lung cancer 

3. the number of deaths from lung 
cancer by. cigarette smokers was 
slightly higher than the number 
of deaths of non-smokers 

. lung cancer death rates were 
more than 10 times as high 
among regular cigarette smokers 
as among men who had never 
smoked 


words in this issue. 


5. none of these conclusions could 
be established 
Tobacco industry 
contend that 
. the type of lung cancer devel- 
oped in mice could not develop 
in human beings 
. cancer of the skin is not an issue 
in the controversy 
3. smokers are just as susceptible 
to heart diseases as to lung 
cancer 
. the researchers involved in can- 
cer studies were not qualified 
. air pollution may also be a fac- 
tor in lung cancer 
. Medical researchers 
covered that 
. mice contracted cancer by 
breathing tobacco smoke 
2. only in the U. S. is there a link 
between lung cancer and smok- 
ing 
. tobaco smoke contains at least 
nine substances that can induce 
cancer 
. lung cancer is the only disease 
with a link to smoking 
. cigarette filters completely elim- 
inate the chances of contracting 
cancer from smoking 


ll. JAPAN 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, ar- 
range each of the following items in 
the order in which they occurred. 
__4. Russo-Japanese War 
__b. Perry’s visit to Japan 
__c. Japan occupies Manchuria 
__d. Award of German-held island 

to Japan by League of Nations 


oe 


spokesmen 


have dis- 
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. Multiple Choice 
. The population of Japan today 
is about 

12,000,000 

47,000,000 

93,000,000 

180,000,000 

none of these 
. The samurai were Japanese 
. warriors 
. peasants 
. businessmen 
. priests 
. none of these 
The government of Japan today 
is a 
. republic 
. dictatorship 
. limited monarchy 
. absolute monarchy 
none of these 

Japan today holds the number 
one position in the world in 

. steel production 

. rice production 

. textile manufacture 

. shipbuilding 

. none of these 

. The present foreign policy of 

the government of Japan may 
be described as 

. anti-United States 
2. pro-United States 

. pro-Communist 

. neutralist 
5. none of these 


lll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a 
“T” if it is true, an “F” if it is false, 
and “NS” if there is not sufficient in- 
formation in the graph on which to 
base a conclusion. 

__1. In 1952 prices in the U. S. were 
13.5 per cent higher than during 
the base period 1947-'49. 

__2. By 1955 prices in the U. S. 
were 20 per cent higher than dur- 
ing the base period 1947-49. 

__8. Between 1952 and August 1959 
prices in the U. S. increased by 
about 24 per cent. 

__4. Between 1952 and 1959 prices 
in the U. S. climbed steadily, ex- 
cept for a slight decline between 
1954 and 1955. 

__5. A major factor in the price rise 
between 1952 and 1959 is the short- 
age of certain consumer goods. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 
hara-kiri (har’a-kir’l) 
Hiroshima (hé.ré’shi.ma) 
kamikaze (ka.mi.ki’zé ) 
Kishi, Nobusuke (ké’shé, nd.bd0'sd0.ké ) 
Nagasaki (nii.ga.sii’ké ) 
Tojo, Hideki (t6'j6. hé’dé.ké) 
Tokyo (t6’ki.6) 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


installing a high altitude camera aboard an F-101 
reconnaissance aircraft is Staff Sergeant Jerome H. 
Dales. Now in his second enlistment, he aiso in- 
structs in a technical school. In off-duty hours, 
photog ¢ Dales plays basketball on the Air 
Base where he's stationed. 


Do you mea 


Throughout the United States there 
are thousands of bright young people who 
have found they can meet the qualifications 
of the Aerospace Team —the U. S. Air 
Force. These are the people who are being 
trained as specialists in the rapidly unfold- 
ing age of air and space flight. This is your 


TECHNICIAN—CHICAGO, ILL. 

This young man from Chicago has already learned 
a@ skill that assures his future as a technician of 
the Aerospace Age. He's Airman 1/C Joseph C. 
Cubon, a key specialist in the Radio-Radar Systems 
career field. Airman Cubon has found the Air Force 
way of life to be rewarding and eventful. 


generation, and these are the young men 
and women who will play a part in the 
history to be written in tomorrow’s head- 
lines. Each one of them has a challenging 
future... because they are part of the future. 

There is a vital need which will grow, 
for exceptionally trained and experienced 


NAVIGATOR—CLINTON, MISS. 

Throughout his education Robert L. Browning 
showed an aptitude for math and science. Now they 
help him maintain proficiency as an Air Force 
Navigator. He is aware of the opportunities a career 
in astronautics offers. In off-duty hours, Lieut nt 
Browning enjoys sports facilities right on the base. 


ure up 


personnel to operate, service and control 
the intricate equipment of the Aerospace 
Age. This is one important reason why a 
career in the Air Force has so much to offer 
young Americans. 

The Air Force offers incomparable train- 
ing opportunities, steady advancement and 


There’s a place for tomorrow’s leaders on the 
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U.S. Air Force, 
Dept. $04, Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


Please send me full details on: 


(check one) Address 


(O Airmen career opportunities 
C Aviation Cadet program (Navigator training) 
(CD Air Force ROTC for entering college students 


County. State. 








(0 WAF program for young women high school graduates 





Japan 
(Continued from page 11) 

“Japan took on Czarist Russia—which 
claimed economic rights in both Korea 
and Manchuria. After the Japanese 
wiped out Russia’s fleet, U. S. President 
Theodore Roosevelt helped mediate a 
peace treaty which increased Japan’s 
rights and power in China. 

’ In World War I Japan sided with the 
Allies and was awarded, under a League 
of Nations mandate, nearly all of the 
German-held islands in the Pacific. 

By then the Japanese had been so 
successful in their wars that many Jap- 
anese began to believe their nation had 
a divine mission to rule the world. 

In 1931 Japan invaded and occupied 
all of Manchuria. She built great indus- 


Spotlight on Capitals 


By Marian Mayer, Wemiki High School, West Allis, Wisc. 


*Starred words refer to capitals 
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puzzle in next week's 



























































. Three-dimensional. 

. Capital of Nigeria. 
. Uncle _____ represents the U.S. 
. Celestial body around which earth 
revolves. 
sitcpahiadinces ODD 
3. Baglike part of an animal. 

. Not D.C, 

. Paper container. 


. Large edible fish (pl.). 


22. Joan of ‘ 
3. World Organization (abbr.). 


. Engineers build these. 

. Krypton (chem. symbol). 
. Satisfy. 

. Send forth. 

. Fresh-water fish. 

. Image. 


3. Jefferson City is the capital of 


a<iteenn ets 
. Exclamation expressing surprise. 
. Tirana is the capital of 


3. Fourth note of musical scale. 


. Used for frying foods. 

. Pertaining to pelvis bone. 

. Snake-like fish. 

. Rome is its capital (abbr.). 
. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 

. Railroads (abbr.). 
. The Boston 

. Capital of Egypt. 
. Capital of Idaho. 


Party. 


oO os 
—_ — 
OQ SOO IDAOD 


— i 
SDIAA 


to 
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. United States (abbr.). 


Flying mammal. 


. Iam (contraction). 


U.S. Postmaster General (init.). 


. Shooting iron. 


Not off. 


. Capital of Afghanistan. 
. Something which holds things to- 


gether. 


. Capital of Ghana. 


Webster (nickname). 


. A man wears this. 

. Place of confinement. 

. Noah built this. 

. One of Libya’s two capitals. 

. Pertaining to descendants of Shem. 
. Rangoon is its capital. 

. Latin for thus. 

. Below Panama (abbr.). 


be, or not to be. 


. Capital of Bulgaria. 

. A holy person. 

. Capital of Oregon. 

. Covering. 

. Barrel (abbr.). 

. Our continent (abbr.). 

. Charge for professional services. 
. Prefix meaning three. 

. Hawaiian wreath. 

. Egyptian sun god. 

. Senior (abbr.). 

. Toward. 

. Shakespeare’s “____ You Like It.” 


tries and developed Manchuria’s coal 
mines, Then, flexing her military mus- 
cles, she marched down the road to 
empire. With Japan’s military leaders 
in firm control of policy, Japan became 
an ally of the two European dictators— 
Hitler of Germany and Mussolini of 
Italy. 

In 1937 Japanese armies moved into 
northern and central China. By 1943, 
Japan had invaded Indo-China, and 
appeared ready to move into Thailand 
and then down the Malay peninsula to 
the big British naval base at Singapore. 
U. S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
thereupon sent a personal peace plea 
to Japan’s emperor. He, in turn, sent 
two special emissaries to Washington to 
discuss a whole series of differences 
that had strained relations between the 
U. S. and Japan in the late 1930's. 
While these emissaries were meeting, 
Japan launched a full-scale surprise at- 
tack against the U. S. at Pearl Harbor 
in Hawaii. 

For the next four years the U. S. and 
Japan were to be locked in a bloody 
war. For part of it, Japan’s Pacific em- 
pire—including the Philippines, For- 
mosa, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
China, and Korea—was at its height. 

Then, in 1943, the tide turned—and 
ended in August 1945 with a proud 
empire stripped of its overseas con- 
quests, two of its cities smoldering in 
atomic ruins, and its militarist leader- 
ship beaten to its knees. 

Then began the. 15-year miracle— 
which has seen Japan rise again. 

Where will Japan go from here? 
Democracy, say most obseryers, is still 
a fragile flower in flower-loving Japan. 
But most Japanese seem determined to 
keep the flower in bloom, As Emperor 
Hirohito himself expressed it in a poem 
a few years ago: 

“Winter with bitter cold is gone 

And much-awaited spring comes 

round with double cherry-blossoms.” 

Double cherry-blossoms are a symbol 
of hope and courage for the Japanese. 





The Line-Up for 1960 . 


“ HO’S ON FIRST?”, an old com- 
edy bit, is the $64,000 question 
in baseball this season. Nearly every 
team has been “all shook up,” and 
you're going to have a tough time tell- 
ing the players without a score card. 

No fewer than 19 National Leaguers 
and 17 American Leaguers swapped 
leagues last winter; while many others 
were traded to clubs within their league. 
As I write this, a total of 178 players 
have changed uniforms! 

Here’s a run-down on the more im- 
portant player shifts: 

A’s sent Frank House to Reds for 
Tom Acker; traded Tom Sturdivant to 
Red Sox for Pete Daley; swapped Hal 
Smith to Pirates for Ken Hamlin and 
Dick Hall; traded Roger Maris, Joe 
DeMaestri, and Kent Hadley to Yan- 
kees for Don Larsen, Hank Bauer, 
Norm Siebern, and Marv Throneberry. 

Cubs swapped Dave Hillman and 
Jim Marshall to Red Sox for Dick Ger- 
nert; sent Bill Henry, Lee Walls, and 
Lou Jackson to Reds for Frank Thomas; 
traded Al Dark, John Buzhardt, and 
Jim Woods to Phillies for Richie Ash- 
burn. 

Giants sent Jackie Brandt and Gor- 
don Jones to Orioles for Billy O'Dell 
and Billy Loes; traded Daryl Spencer 
and Leon Wagner to Cardinals for Don 
Blasingame. 

Cardinals traded Gene Green to Ori- 
oles for Bob Nieman; sent Gino Cimoli 
and Tom Cheney to Pirates for Ronnie 
Kline. 

Phillies swapped Carl Sawatski to 
Cardinals for Bobby Gene Smith; sent 
Ray Semproch and Chico Fernandez to 
Tigers for Ted Lepcio, Alex Cosmidis, 
and Ken Walters. 

Indians dealt Minnie Minoso, Dick 
Brown, Don Ferrarese, and Jake Striker 
to White Sox for John Romano, Bubba 
Phillips, and Norm Cash; traded Billy 
Martin, Cal McLish, and Gordon Cole- 
man to Reds for Johnny Temple. 

White Sox traded Johnny Callison to 
Phillies for Gene Freese. 

As the big leagues swing into action 
this week, everyone is wondering how 
all these trades will work ‘out. 

The Giants are positive they trad- 
ed themselves into a pennant. With 
the former darling of St. Louis, Don 


Blasingame, now at second base, they 
have a fellow who can make the dou- 
ble play and get on base ahead of 
Willie Mays, Orlando Cepeda, Willie 
McCovey and the rest of their Mur- 
derers’ Row. And in Billy O'Dell and 
Billy Loes, they have just the extra 
pitching they needed last year. 

The Indians are relying on Johnny 
Temple, former Red star, to make the 
double-plays at second they flubbed so 
badly last season. Bubba Phillips is 
going to be a big help at third, and 
John Romano isn’t going to hurt be- 
hind the bat. 

The White Sox picked up a lot of 
badly needed power in Minnie Minoso 
and Gene Freese. But did they darken 
their future by trading such promising 
young stars as Johnny Callison and 
John Romano? Remember, this is an 
aging club. Too many of their stars 
are in the greybeard department— 
Wynn, Donovan, Pierce, Staley, Lown, 
Lollar, Kluszewski, Rivera, and Torge- 
son, 

The Yankees are pinning their hopes 
for a comeback on the husky shoulders 
of Roger Maris. Is he truly the great 
player he appeared to be in the first 
half of the 1959 season, or is he just 
another of those morning glories? Will 
the Yankees be sorry they gave up such 
a star-in-the-making as Norm Siebern? 
Will he come back to haunt them the 
way Bob Cerv, Jackie Jensen, Lew Bur- 
dette, Woody Held, Sherm Lollar, Gene 
Woodling, and others have done in the 
past? 

Those are the questions that remain 
to be answered—and won't be for some 
time. But upon the answers may hinge 
the two pennants. 

The National League shapes up as a 
three-way dogfight among the Dodgers, 
Giants, and Braves, with the Pirates a 
threat all the way. 

If you twisted my arm—and that’s the 
only way you could get me to pick a 
winner—I'd tap the Giants. After all, 
they came within a hair of picking up 
the marbles last year. And you can’t 
tell me that Blasingame, O'Dell, and 
Loes aren't -going to make a big dif- 
ference. 

That great Dodger pitching staff is 
going to be awfully tough to shave. 


‘United Press 
Herb Score, key figure in the American 
League race. If the fire-balling lefty can 
recover his 1954-56 form, Cleveland 
ought to nose out Chicago and New York. 


But can Duke Snider and Gil Hodges— 
great but aging veterans—again come 
up with good years? And is Larry Sher- 
ry as great as he looked over the last 
half of the season? Of course, if Frank 
Howard, the fabulous rookie, turns out 
to be the “new Babe Ruth,” as so 
many experts predict, then the Dodgers 
ought to repeat. 

The Braves have always had the best 
team in the league—on paper. But 
they've never had that good team spirit. 
If their new manager, Charley Dressen, 
can wake ‘em up and develop their 
second-line pitchers—Jay, Pizzaro, and 
Willey—the Braves can do it. 

Over in the American League, I like 
the Indians. They have the power and 
have patched up their defense with 
some fine trades. The big question is 
Herb Score. Can he come back, as a 
top-line pitcher? If he can replace Cal 
McLish, a 19-game winner who was 
traded to the Reds—and I believe he can 
—the Indians ought to go all the way. 

The Yankees’ pennant chances hinge 
on four big “ifs’—-Whitey Ford, Bob 
Turley, Mickey Mantle, and Roger 
Maris. If any two or three of them 
bounce back with good seasons, the 
Yankees could spread-eagle the field. 

The White Sox, a slick team in 1959, 
had their shine wiped off in the World 
Series. And I can’t see them repeat- 
ing. You can’t keep winning those close 


.ones—the Sox specialty last season— 


year after year. And can Early.Wynn, 
at age 40, win 22 games again? 

The Sox will be tough. They have a 
great defense and have picked up a 
lot of power. But I don’t think they're 
good enough to beat the improved In- 
dians and Yankees, 

That's all for the crystal-balling. Let's 
sit back and see what happens. 

—Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








TODAY... you can do so many things with photography 


(LI 


Looking for a new party idea? Try a “snapshot party” to Take pictures for publication. You can get good shots that 
which every guest brings a camera. The subjects can be planned will interest the editors of your school paper, magazine, or 
—or you can all be on your own, And when the prints come yearbook. Bring your camera to school and use it. Taking pic- 
back, you'll have extra fun swapping and comparing results. tures is good career training, too. 


Enjoy your good times—over and over again. Just watch the Star your friends in movies that catch all the action! Movies 
gang when a new batch of good pictures comes in! You save bring back a “‘bike hike,” a big game—any exciting event—just 
your fun—and share it, too—when you take plenty of pictures as it happened. And you, as the cameraman and director, will 


* 


on trips, at parties, at school. always be in demand. 


Photography is the 


Brownie Movie Cameras 
make movies inexpensive 
and easy 

This year, action-packed 
8mm movies are the thing. 
And they cost no more than 
color snaps! The Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret //1.9, 
takes regular, telephoto, or 
wide-angle shots. $59.50, or 
as little as $6 down. With 
single £/1.9 lens, $34.50, or 
as little as $3.50 down. 





Brownie Starflash Camera 
is ready for snapshots— 
instantly 

Indoors or out, millions of 
people use this rugged, 
sharp-eyed little camera for 
black-and-white snapshots, ~ 
color snaps, and color slides. 
Flash holder is built into the 
camera, ready when you 
want it. This easy-to-tote 
Starflash is yours for 

only $9.95. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 








TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you 


“& Photo taken at Republic Aviation Corporation's ‘‘Lamnar Garden”* 


Space science needs photography long before launching. For 
example, photography helps biologists to record the development 
of edible plants which man can grow on the moon or in space. 
This is only one of many roles pictures play in space-age research. 


From young executives to corporation presidents, business- 
men use the evidence of pictures to strengthen field reports. A 
photograph saves many words. And being good with a camera 
can often help young people to get ahead. 


Will you be on the staff of a magazine or newspaper? Work 
for a book publisher? People in all of these fields work with 
photographers to get illustrations and “picture stories.” You'll 
have a valuable asset if you understand picture-taking yourself! 


You may shape the cities of the future as an architect, an 
engineer, a landscape specialist, an interior designer. In these 
professions you’ll need on-the-job photographs for planning and 
for the record. Be ready—learn about camera techniques now. 


fun with a future! 


35mm Kodak Pony Il Camera 





is a color-slide “expert” 

Priced just a step above a snapshot 
camera, the Pony II moves you up to 
the prestige of 35mm photography. 
The sharp Anastar Lens, no-thread 
loading, and other fine features 

make it easy to get results you’ll be 
proud of. You can own it for $29.50, 


or as little as $3 down. 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax, 
and are subject to change without notice. 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET’ 
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in class 


The Hamilton Electric* Watch for 
men, now in its fourth year, is truly 
unique among fine watches. Powered 
by a tiny energy cell, it is built to 
serve, styled to stand out—in class, 
on campus—wherever you go. 





Better jewelers everywhere are now 
featuring a wide variety of men’s and 
ladies’ Hamilton watches. Perhaps 
you'll get your Hamilton this spring. 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. *Patented 
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He the unmistakable look of leadership 





America’s Values 
(Continued from page 13) 


Jones you have to prove your own 
worth, You're in trouble if you don’t. 
And that, say many critics, is just the 
kind of trouble lots of Americans are in 
today. 


Do people want the fruits of achieve- 
ment more than they want achievement 
itself? 

How can you tell a successful man? 
Is it by the size of the house he lives 
in, the horsepower of the car he drives, 
where he spends his vacation, or the 
country club he belongs to? - 

Many people believe these are the 
signs of success. Thus they go out of 
their way to accumulate as many of the 
outward symbols of success as they can. 
Never mind what's behind them or be- 
neath them or how many years you 
have to put your family “in hock” to 
pay for them. Or else, never mind 
whether you like your job or not—just 
so long as it pays you big enough 
money to buy the things you need to 
impress your friends and neighbors that 
you've “got it made.” 


Has America become a land of super- 
ficial “‘status-seekers’’? 

“There’s a new parlor game in Amer- 
ica,” says one critic, “and everybody's 
playing it. The game is called ‘status- 
seeking.’ The rules are a bit compli- 
cated, but the game is lively and any 
number can play.” 

The game, of course, takes its name 
from the best-selling book The Status 
Seekers by Vance Packard, a book which 
criticizes the superficial social strivings 
of many Americans, This involves try- 
ing to impress people with your ma- 
terial possessions, your social “know- 
how,” your income, or even your 
ancestors. 

Such superficial “status seekers” buy 
the most chrome-laden cars and fill 
their houses with unnecessary (and 
often expensive) gadgets just to im- 
press other people. Such people love to 
show off their : push-button electric 
draperies, their television sets in every 
room, and their “His” and “Her” bath- 
rooms. 

Some “status seekers” even go so far 
as to buy 18th-century portraits in an- 
tique shops and then—after hanging the 
portraits in their living rooms—claim 
the people in the paintings are their 
own ancestors! 

What worries many critics is that, as 
America becomes more and more ‘pros- 
perous, more and more people use their 
prosperity for such superficial values. 
These critics ask whether gadgetry and 


“show” have become the goals of most _ 
‘pettiness of scrambling for the symbols 


people? 
“Are we approaching the fatal point,” 
asks Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Tridea, chief 


of Army research and development, 
“where we are unable to differentiate 
between our standard of living and our 
way of life?” 


Has a “fashionable” address become 
more important than a home to many 
people? 

Until the early 1950's or thereabouts, 
most Americans preferred to live in the 
house in which they'd grown up or 
spent most of their lives. But times have 
changed. Today’s Americans have be- 
come mechanized—and mobilized. Ev- 
ery year 30,000,000 Americans—one out 
of every six—change their address. 

Every day 25,000 Americans face 
new neighbors. Many of these people 
worry about whether their new address 
is “proper” or fancy enough. 

One New York builder, for example, 
recently made great claims for ‘a hous- 
ing project in huge newspaper ads that 
read: “Most important—your address is 
Mumsey Park; and Mumsey Park is 
more than an address, it is a symbol 
of prestige.” 

A few miles away, a group of resi- 
dents got together and sued the U. S. 
Government to change their postal ad- 
dress. For convenience sake, the Post 
Office Department had included their 
residential area with a neighboring low- 
cost housing development. These pres- 
tige-conscious residents wanted their 
mailing address changed to “North 
Wantagh”—a “fancier” address. 

This kind of concern for prestige 
values has led one observer to say that 
“people in America today don’t,jwant 
a home—they want a fashionable ad- 
dress.” 


Are worthwhile values lost behind a 
“materialistic facade’’? 

A well-known psychiatrist, Dr. Mabel 
Ross, says that some forms of advertis- 
ing are responsible for such distorted 
values. “Some ads make you feel that 
you're not doing right by your children 
unless you live in a split level house in 
a fancy suburb, have the latest style 
furniture, two cars in the garage, and 
the latest toys for your children. But we 
all know couples who have all the latest 
things, which have to be replaced from 
time to time because they throw them 
at each other.” 

As former U. S. Assistant Secretary 
of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., stated in 
a speech last month. “We know that 
the rat race for status symbols is a 
pathetic humbug propagated by huck- 
sters for personal gain . . . [We should 
not be] fooled into false values by the 
monkey business of public relations 
counsels.” 

Or as Vance Packard has put it: “I 
think we must learn to transcend the 


of status . . . We would all lead more 
contented and satisfying lives if we 





judged people not by the symbols they 
display, but by their individual worth.” 


But is it fair to “knock” the products 
of our high standard of living in this 
way? 

True, there are some people who col- 
lect material possessions for “show” or 
for other’ “wrong reasons.” But may 
there not be a growing tendency in 
America to criticize and generalize so 
much about “status seeking” that we 
squelch the legitimate spark in people 
to strive for something better than they 
have at any given time? 

“Status seeking” does not necessarily 
have to be bad. From one viewpoint, 
the mere fact that people want certain 
symbols of status—such as sports cars— 
provides thousands of jobs for other 
Americans in both manufacturing and 
service industries. 

From another viewpoint, the current 
boom in “hi fi” might be considered a 
by-product of “status-seeking.” Yet even 
those families who bought hi fi equip- 
ment just to “keep up with Joneses” 
may have increased their appreciation 
of good music in the process. Isn't this 
a worthwhile result? 

From still another viewpoint, the su- 
perficial “status-seeking” that goes into 
trying to impress others is often only a 
passing phase in a family’s develop- 
ment. We are perhaps more aware of it 
today because more and more people 
are earning better salaries. For the first 
time in their lives they can afford lux- 
uries they never before dreamed of. 
But after people have got a certain 
amount of “luxury buying” out of their 
systems, they often turn to other, more 
worthwhile activities. 


What about values of personal be- 
havior? 


So far we’ve looked at questions of 
values mainly as they relate to profes- 
sional or community life. What about 
values on a more personal level—such 
as how we choose our friends, what we 
think about dating, about sex, or many 
other aspects of individual relation- 
ships? We'll have more to say about 
these issues in our third installment 
next week. 


For Your Reference 

A series of radio programs, “Image 
of America,” dealing with a critical 
examination of American institutions, 
community life, and family life, by 
well-known authorities, is being pre- 
sented by NBC Monday through Thurs- 
day evenings (8:30-10 P.M. EST). 
Topics include: 

Wed., April 13: “America Viewed 
from Abroad.” 

Mon., April 18: “American Culture 
and the Mass Media.” 

Tues., April 19: “The American Char- 
acter.” 





Teens 
Toni... 


ask 


Q. When I wind my top hair on rollers, the rollers 
droop—so my set turns out too loose! What's 
wrong? H. O'M., Utica, New York. 


A. Are your rollers too big for your hair length? 

Smaller rollers give more firmness—but any 

set can be a lost cause with the wrong winding 

technique! Next time: comb each strand 

smooth in the opposite direction from which 

; you plan to wind. Hold hair taut. Unless you’re 

using brush rollers, wrap an end tissue around end of strand. Place roller 

against ends; roll toward scalp in direction it’s to go. “Anchor” to scalp 

with clips. You can get all the roller setting angles from Carol Douglas. 
So write, pronto! 


Q. Although my hair needs it, I just haven't time for 
that daily massage routine. Is there a quickie way? 
S. C., Hollywood, California. 


A. Massage helps whatever ails most hair, but you 

can’t rush it. Try this “kill-two-birds-with-one- 

stone” method. Every night, while you're busy with 

homework, phone calls, etc.—take big fistfulls of 

your hair and pull it gently, slowly . . . (don’t yank). 

Ten minutes (faithfully!) of this “free way” mas- 

sage can do the same job as the regular routine. 

Starts circulation humming; gives hair new bounce 

and shine. And aren't you too busy for nightly pin-ups? Let a good home 
permanent free you—as it keeps your soft curls bouncy, beautiful! 


Q. How do you make a neat French twist that will stay? Mine always fall 
apart. J. P., Bardwell, Kentucky. 


A. Give it stay-togetherness like this: Lift the back of your hair, comb 
it smoothly to the left, and tuck ends into French twist formation with 
tail of comb. Now—don’t spare the bobby pins! Starting from the top, 
use two at a time—pin the twist to your noggin all the way down. It’s 
secure! Even more so, when your hair has the famous “Hidden Body” 
that holds any style like mad... yet needn’t show. 


Q. I have long straight hair, long bangs—and wear 
‘al glasses. Hopeless, aren’t 1? T. M., Sandusky, Ohio. 


A.. Of course not ... once you start thinking of glasses 

as part of your face, and plan your “do” accordingly. 

Re bangs: Swap the sheep dog look for half-bangs that 

unclutter your brow. Above all, hoist that lanky mane! 
Adding the upswing, fluffy effect you need—and get—with a Grade A 
permanent (at home). You'll sail through stormy April with your curls 
still aloft—on the crest of a Toni wave! 


St 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to Carol 
Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 





Mi" i" Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Mi Pair. Save your money. 


MiMi KIDNAPPED (Buena Vista. 


Produced by Walt Disney. Directed 
by Robert Stevenson.) 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s picturesque 
eighteenth-century yarn has been made 


into an equally picturesque movie with 
a fine cast and stunning color photog- 
raphy of Scotland where most of the 
action takes place. James MacArthur 
plays young David Balfour whose 
witked uncle, trying to do the boy 
out of his rightful estate, has him 
kidnapped by a sea captain (Bernard 
Lee) who plans to sell him into bond- 
age. But on the voyage, his ship runs 
into a small boat off the Hebrides 
and Alan Breck Stewart (Peter Finch) 
is rescued. David and Alan get to- 
gether, overcome the greedy captain, 
and force him to put them ashore in 
the Scottish Highlands. Then David 





Look! No Blemishes Now! 
F 





Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles- 
cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser — 
not a daytime cover-up—not just a nighttime blemish cream, 
greaseless Noxzema is 24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 

1. Wash with it—use a face cloth, just as if you were using soap 
Washes off with water —medicates while it cleans. 


2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 
medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day. 
3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 
blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow. 


Why Noxzema does more for “surface 
blemishes than any so-called blemish cover-up. 





See what a wonderful difference regular 24-hour 
Noxzema care makes! Skin looks. brighter, clearer, 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax. 


Get a Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA! 











and Alan set out on a series of high- 
spirited adventures—with determined 
Jacobites, against King George’s Red- 
coats, and amongst neutral Scots. 
Prim, conservative David and the dash- 
ing, devil-may-care Alan, a Jacobite 
adherent of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
make an odd pair of friends with all 
their arguments and different points 
of view; but their friendship is stead- 
fast, and Alan sticks by the boy to the 
very end. Both of the roles are well 
acted. If Peter Finch sparkles more, it 
is because Alan Breck Stewart is one 
of Stevenson’s liveliest and best char- 
acterizations, a perennial delight for 
readers, actors, and audiences, Disney’s 
fine production of Kidnapped is a 
natural for movie-goers who like their 
adventure films spiced with humor, 
tense situations, well-drawn characters, 


and bright dialogue. 


Mi MTHE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 
(Pathe Cinema-Kingsley-Union. Pro- 
duced by Pierre Gerin. Directed by 
Jean Meyer.) 

Moliere’s brilliant play (about the 
wealthy social climber who hires 
teachers to give him the polish of the 
aristocrats around him) is superbly 
acted by the Comedie Francaise. This 
is the first of a series of great plays 
that this famous French theatrical com- 
pany is planning to film. As a movie, it 
is not entirely successful, since the tech- 
niques used are more theatrical than 
cinematic. But the acting by this cast is 
first-rate; and the costumes and color 
are lovely. Students of theatre and the 
French language will get a rewarding 
treat from this version of Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. For those who 
don’t know French, there are excellent 
English sub-titles. And, of course, for 
everybody, there is Moliere’s wonderful 
comedy about this foolish but rather 
amiable guy who is so easily duped. 
Perhaps M. Jourdain, the title charac- 
ter, deserves what he gets for his 
snobbery; but you'll find you like him 
better than the knaves who laugh at 
him. —Puiuie T. Hartrunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 


Drama—(D); ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


mentary—(Y); 
vvY-The Last Voyage (D); Swan Lake 
(Y); Journey to the Center of the Earth 
(D); Wreck of the Mary Deare (D); Last 
Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared (C); 
Power Among Men (Y); Third Man on the 
Mountain (D). 


“On the Beach (D); The Miracle (D):; 
Hound-Dog Man (M); Libel (D); FBI 
Story (D); Private’s Affair (C). 
’“The Gazebo (C); The Flying Fon- 
taines (D); 1001 Arabian Nights (A); —30- 
(D); 4D Man (D); But Not For Me (C). 
Never So Few (D); Best of Everything 
(D); Jayhawkers (D); Cash McCall (D): 
Bramble Bush (D) 





Show of the Week: On Saturday, April 
16, right between Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, a program has been 
scheduled that you shouldn’t miss. 
Watch NBC-TV’s World Wide ’60 se- 
ries. The program is called “The Way 
of the Cross” and it was filmed entirely 
in the Holy Land. The camera will fol- 
low the route Christ walked on Good 
Friday in Jerusalem. No people will be 
seen here, simply the scenery and build- 
ings, which remain in large measure as 
they were on the first Good Friday. 
You'll see the Mount of Olives, the 
Street of Sorrows and the other land- 
marks. All the background music is 
drawn from the great religious compo- 
sitions through the ages. 


> All this week, Dave Garroway and 
the Today Show, over NBC-TV, are in 
Rome. On Wednesday, April 13, for 
example, he plans to take his cameras 
through some of Rome’s most famous 
relics, including the ruins of the Roman 
Forum. 


> Perry Como’s guests, this Wednesday 
on NBC-TV, include some performers 
youll enjoy—Bil Baird’s Marionettes, 
the Lennon sisters, Johnny Puleo and 
his Harmonica Gang, Ginger Rogers 
and Sally Ann Howes. 


> Beginning this Thursday, April 14, 
the Pat Boone Showroom over ABC-TV 
will be taped in Europe for four suc- 
cessive weeks. The first one, this week, 
will show Pat in Paris. 


> There’s an unusual play set for Fri- 
day, April 15, on CBS-TV’s Desilu 
Playhouse. It’s called “The Man in the 
Funny Suit,” and it’s basically the story 
of Ed Wynn. For many years, he was 
called “The Perfect Fool” and was 
strictly a comedian in funny suits and 
funny hats. Then he suddenly switched 
to dramatic parts, and it’s the back- 
ground of this switch-that makes the 
play. Wynn will play himself with his 
son, Keenan, playing himself, too. 


> The big news of Saturday, April 16, 
is that baseball is back. Beginning with 
this weekend, the Major League Game 
of the Week will be telecast by CBS-TV. 
NBC-TV will chime in with its series 
on Sunday. None of these telecasts will 
be available in major league cities, but 
the rest of the nation will have a full 
baseball diet from now through Sep- 
tember. 


> Another Star Parade special is on the 
NBC-TV schedule for Saturday. This 
one will be called “Man in the Moon,” 
a musical production starring Andy 
Williams and Lisa Kirk. 


> On Sunday, April 17, over CBS-TV, 
The Twentieth Century will look back 
at “Paris in the Twenties.” In that dec- 
ade art flourished, and you'll see some 
old films of that creative period. This 
was also the Paris that welcomed Lind- 
bergh after his history-making trans- 
Atlantic flight, and you'll see that 
exciting moment, too. If you’ve watched 


35 


‘the Pat Boone Show earlier, this will 


give you an idea of how Paris has 
changed in 25 years. 


> Dinah Shore won't be on the Dinah 
Shore Show, this Sunday on NBC-TV, 
but chances are you'll want to see it, 
anyhow. This will be an all-children 
show, with some talented actors—like 
Jay North (Dennis the Menace) and 
Jerry Mathers (Beaver)—as well as 
others who are just as talented. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
—Dickx KLEINER 








and so is my new HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Like father, like son... happy with 
the new Topper. . 

What a ride — gentle as a bil- 
lowy summer cloud... with dual 
suspension and large foam rubber 
saddle. Dependability — plenty of 
get-up-and-go. Automatic Scoot- 
away transmission—no shifting or 
clutching needed. 

Dad is sold on safety features 
like the large diameter wheels and 
sure-stop front and rear drum 
brakes. Tells everyone about Top- 
per economy — up to 100 miles to 
the gallon. 

Mom’s a Topper fan, too! She 
likes its good looks: sharp, clean 


lines molded in tough beautiful 
fiberglass... two-tone color styling 
... chrome-plated instrument panel. 

See your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er. He will arrange a fun-filled 
demonstration ride. Or send in the 
coupon for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $S,. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send me more information on 
the Harley-Davidson Topper 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine: 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 
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For a space age career 
STUDY aS || 


Milwaukee School of EB ri 4 1 i and 


























THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 

of Industrial esign. —_— OF ADMIS- 
SIONS, Brooklyn 5, 





engineering college, offers yr. eri hy 
rograms (Assoc. in Applied ‘ed ‘ute and 4 yr. Bache- 
jor of Science degree programs in Electrical and Mechan- 
Engineering. Graduates successfully employed in 
electronics, computers, electrical power, metallurgy, and 
other space oe a Ry larships, financial aid 
available. Free 
MIL WAUKEE ‘SCHOOL OF sueingeane 
Dept. 88-413 025 N. Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 





National Academy School of Fine Arts 
Established 1825. Painting in oil and watercolor, life 
drawing, sculpture, mural workshop. Nationally known 
faculty. Prizes, medals, —~e New air-conditioned 


elevator building. $' 
Free catalog: 5 East St., New York 





Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
pilot for the commercial air lines, What 
are the requirements?—R. G., Heller- 
town, Pa, 


A. Commercial air lines require their 
pilots to have a minimum of two years 
of college, 21-28 years of age and be- 
tween 5’7” and 6’4” in height. They 
must have “logged” 500 hours with a 
commercial license and full instrument 
rating. Applicants must pass a severe 
physical examination without waiver 
for any physical defect. Preparation for 
a flying career is usually achieved 
through the Aviation Cadet Program of 
the Air Force. 


Q. I am planning a career in art. Can 
I combine the study of art with a col- 
lege education? Where can I get further 
information?—I. B., New York, N. Y. 


A. Many universities and colleges 
have schools of fine arts associated 
with their programs. At such a school 
it is possible to combine the study of 
art, painting, design, sculpture, and art 
education with a liberal arts program. 
This combined educational program 
usually results in a college degree— 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. For further in- 
formation write to New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, N. Y. 


Q. I am interested in becoming an in- 
terpreter for the United Nations. What 
preparation is needed? What opportu- 
nities are there for interpreters? Are 
there any colleges that prepare one for 


the job of interpreter?—P. J., Moscow, 


Idaho. 


A. Interpreters for the United Na- 
tions must have a college degree with a 
major in language and linguistics. Ex- 
perience must include residence in the 
country where the language is spoken 
so as to develop perfect accent and 
diction, Several years’ experience at 
conferences, translation work, and 
broadcasting is required. Perfect audi- 
tory comprehension is necessary and a 


stiff oral examination is given to all ap- 
plicants. Opportunities for those skilled 
in foreign languages exist with business, 
commercial, and financial firms having 
international connections. Publications, 
radio and TV stations, and air lines 
seek people with foreign language abili- 
ties, Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., offers a special program 
for those interested in interpreting. 


Q. Where can I get a booklet that 
describes the opportunities and jobs 
available to the teacher? — M. H., 
Gloucester, Va. 


A. Write to the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, New York and ask for a 
copy of their booklet “Your Career in 
Teaching.” 


Q. I am planning a career in physics. 
What ‘preparation is needed? Where 
can I obtain information?—S. G., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Most physicists have a bachelor’s 
and a master’s degree. Nearly a third of 
all physicists hold a doctorate, also. 
Scholarships and other financial aids 
are available. Write the American Insti- 
tute of Physics, 335 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, New York for further 
information. 





New releases coming your way .. .- 


Hard-cover Editions 


Nine Who Chose America, compiled 
by the editors of Life International. 
Fascinating biographical portraits of 
nine famous immigrants who found the 
way to fulfill their ambitions and dreams 
in America, Among the nine are Irving 
Berlin, Justice Felix Frankfurter, and air- 
craft designer, Igor Sikorsky; illustrated 
with photographs. (Dutton) $3.95. 


Find a Career in Medicine, by Robert 
S. Starrett. A practical book for those of 
you who dream of being the man or 
woman in white discusses the various 
fields of medicine you may want to 
enter and the preparation and education 
you need. (Putnam) $2.75. 


A History of Polar Exploration, by 
L. P. Kirwan. Exciting reading of the 
hardships, the adventure, the tragedies 
and triumphs of exploration in the polar 
regions, beginning with the Vikings in 
the Arctic and ending with Fuchs and 
Hillary in the Antarctic; illustrated with 
maps and photographs. (Norton) $5.95, 


The Rockets’ Red Glare, by Mortimer 
W. Lawrence. A good introduction to 
the space age; it reviews the scientific 
developments that will enable man to 
explore space and gives predictions of 
things to come; illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann) $2.75. 


Paperback Editions 


*Sink the Bismarck!, by C. S. Forester. 
Exciting account of the British Navy's 
attempt to hunt down and destroy the 
battleship Bismarck, Germany’s deadli- 
est weapon in the early days of World 
War II; illustrated with maps. (Ban- 
tam) 35¢. 


The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers, by Maria Augusta Trapp. The 
story of the distinguished musical family 
whose adventures inspired the current 
Broadway hit, Sound of Music. (Dell) 
(Also TAB) 50¢. 


*Ten Great Mysteries, by Edgar Al- 
lan Poe. Tales by the master of suspense 
include: “The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
“A Descent into the Maelstrom,” and 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 
(TAB) 35¢. 


*A May-June Teen Age Book Club se- 
lection. 


AUTOMATIC 
ie 
ADJUSTING 
ROLLERS 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Start Shaving now with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving action gives close shaves 

in absolute comfort—no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting rollers automatically 
adjust up and down—with spring action—solve 
every shaving problem. 











Sunbeam Corp., ELECTRIC SHAVER 
Chicago 50, lil. 


For a lovelier you... Start now shaving with the 
ELEGANCE Lapy SUNBEAM, the electric shaver designed 
especially for you. Smooth surfaced “guardian rollers” 
pamper your skin, while the “queen sized’’ shaving 
head whisks off unwanted hair—quickly and easily. 
Perfect for fast, close, comfortable grooming. 





PERFORMANCE 
makes them 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK ready 
soon at your deal- 
ers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10 
direct to us (coin) 
to cover mailing. 


ole for your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT [16 tong) 50c each ond 
your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER PEN-PENCIL SET 
50c per set. 


ae 











HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
= Box 506, Dept. SM8-0 


Please send me___Pen end Pencil Sets @ 50 each 
————-Miniature Bets @ 50c each 
——«=_ee Famous Slugger Yeerbeook @ 10c cach 





Please print name and address 
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I cin end State. 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
IT’S THE BETTER WAY 





Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 





If You’re 
Not Going 
to COLLEGE... 


Prepare for the Exciting Field of 


ELECTRONICS 


From TV, Radar —To GUIDED MISSILE CONTROL 


ewes © is =e by career for the young _ 
st- 
growing weg fold ofteriag 2 MONE RN: Ag 
UTURE! Prepare in SPARE Loy at 
home with equipment, movies, ta. 
ps Bd or evening in Devry’ s well- -oauipped 
or Toronto ye by Ga 


BeVry Technical institu 
4141 Belmont Ave., thicage 41, U., Dept. ss-4-Q 


Name RD cane 





Address___. 


Apt. ___ 
Zone___State__ 

















Abraham Lincoln’s portrait appears 
on the new 25-cent airmail stamp to be 
issued by the U. S. Post Office April 
22nd. First-day sale will be held in San 
Francisco, California. 

The stamp, printed in maroon and 
black, is for use on airmail to Australia, 
New Zealand, Asia, and most of Africa. 
Around the sides and top of Lincoln’s 
portrait is this quotation from his 
Gettysburg Address: “Of the People, 
By the People, For the People.” 

U. S. Postmaster General Summer- 
field said of this stamp: “We hope it 
will carry a message linking the people 
of America and the people of many 
lands. Respect for Lincoln’s faith in 
man is not limited to the United States.” 


Postal Museum 


The first permanent U. S. Postal His- 
tory Museum opened recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Exhibits in the museum 
show the progress of the U.°S. Post 
Office from the early post riders of co- 
lonial days to recent experiments with 
missile mail, Featured are models of 
Wells Fargo stage coaches, mail-carry- 
ing Mississippi steamboats, and gear 
used by Pony Express riders. The mu- 
seum is located at 12th and Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Best—and Worst! 


U. S. and European stamp collectors 
recently voted last July’s 49-Star Flag 
stamp the best U. S. Postal design of 
1959. They cast their ballots in the 12th 
Annual Design Derby, sponsored by 
Linn’s Weekly Stamp News. The Dental 
Health stamp was voted the worst U. S. 
design of 1959. Do you agree? 

—M. Ronan 


On April 20th, 
Canada will issue 
this stamp to 
celebrate the 
Golden Jubilee 
of the 

Girl Guides 


Card Sharp 
A customer asked a stationers’ clerk to 
advise him on the selection of a greeting 
card. “I want to send a card to a man 
who is drilling for oil on my property,” 


_the man said, “but I’ve been unable to 


find an appropriate card. What would 
you suggest?” 

“I think you ought to send him a ‘get 
well’ card,” the clerk replied. 


Wall Street Journa! 


Dafiinition 
The sports car owner's description of 
the U. S. standard automobile: “It’s a 
4-eyed, 2-horned, pink and purple ethy! 
eater.” 


Retaliation 


Coach: “What's his name?” 

Manager: “Osscowinsinski.” 

Coach: “Put him on the first .team. 
Boy, will I get even with the news- 


” 
apers! 
° Ideas for Better Living 





STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for we if the = 


will send you in oddthen te any free stamps, or 
stamps pay for in advance, a i other 
stamps en “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
al’ canes dy : marked. If you 
eep any “approval” stamps you must pay 
yt bh ae 
sure 








them promptly, 
write your name and address in 
corner of the envelope in which. you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask gd parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If neccessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Collection of Giant-size is- 

sues: Laos Elephant Set, 

Brussels Fair, Olympics, Jet 

Aircraft, Boy Scout, Somali Animals 
complete, Romania Flags, Tego 8S 
Diamond Popes, U.N. Set, etc., plus 
big Stamp Dictionary and approvals. 
Everyihing 10¢. 


STAMPEX, Box 47-KSC 





cummeees White Plains, N. Y. 


‘ 
1 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 
All different, from Britain's far- > 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value 
$2.50. Free stamp magazine, Approvals. Send 10¢ 
for handling. Act now! LINCOLN STAMP CO., 
> St. Catharine’s 462, Ontario. 














STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 5¢ to es applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United Seetes 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 











FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


from Brunei, Solomon Islands, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Sarawak, St. Christopher, Nevis, Treng- 
anu, Gilbert Ellice. Free with approvals. 
IKING, 11-G Northern Blvd,Great Neck,N.Y. 





No Soap 

A housewife was complaining to the 
repairman about her new washer and 
dryer that was supposed to be so won- 
derful it did everything but scrub the 
kitchen floor. 

The repairman tossed a few socks 
and a shirt into the machine and turned 
on the switch. The machine then pro- 
ceeded to wash the clothing, dry it, fold 
the pieces neatly and flip them across 
the room where they landed tidily in 
the left-hand dresser drawer. 

“Well,” asked the mechanic, “what’s 
wrong with that?” 

“Tl tell you what’s wrong with that,” 
screamed the housewife. “I always keep 
my husband’s socks in the right-hand 


drawer!” 
The Wall Street Journal 


inferiority Complex 

Two cows were grazing alongside a 
highway down which ran tank trucks 
of milk on their way to the distributor. 
On the side of the trucks one could 
read: “Pasteurized, homogenized, stand- 
ardized, Vitamin A added.” One cow 
turned to the other and said, “Makes 
vou feel sort of inadequate, doesn’t it?” 
Westwood Community Bulletin 


The Hole Story 

THERMOPOLIS, Wyo. — Mike Sa- 
varesy disclosed why he sold out his 
doughnut business. 

“If you make the holes big,” he said, 
“it takes more dough to go around 
them. If you make the holes small, it 
takes more dough to fill the hole. It was 


driving me crazy, so I sold out.” 
United Press 


eonneneen Krazy Kaptions oreoroe. 


Okay, how’s this? “Oatmeal Puffs are 
good for you . . . Dad and Mom and 
Baby, too.” 





SCHOLASTIC ART SHOW 


THE 33rd NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 
sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines will be shown this year at 
the Chrysler Salon, Lexington 
Avenue at 42nd Street (near 
Grand Central Station). The 
show will include 500 award-win- 
ning pieces in painting and draw- 
ing, graphic arts, design, sculp- 
ture, and crafts, selected as the 
best work of high school students 
throughout the United States. 
Dates for the showing will be 
May 2-13 (not open Saturday 
and Sunday, May 7 and 8), Ad- 
mission is free. 











Army Life 

Two raw recruits were taking the 
train to an army induction center. 
Neither had ever been on a train be- 
fore. A food merchant came through 
their car, selling, among other things, 
bananas. Neither had ever seen a ba- 
nana, and they each bought one. 

Just as one recruit bit into his banana, 
the train shot into a long tunnel. “Have 
you started your banana yet?” he called 
to his chum. 

“No.” 

“Well, don’t touch it. I took one bite 


out of mine and went stone blind.” 
Liberty 


Critique 

Oliver Herford, famed wit and illus- 
trator, nourished a strong dislike for 
the works of a well-known author, who 
was one of the best-sellers of the day. 
One evening at a party, after he had 
made ‘several harsh and uncomplimen- 
tary remarks, a friend interrupted him. 

“Tell me, Oliver,” he asked, “have 
you ever read any of his books?” 

“To be perfectly frank,” admitted 
Herford, “just one—his first. I had to 
write a review of that book. The things 
I said in that review so prejudiced me 
against the man, I haven't been able to 


read a word he has written since.” 
Friendly Handshake 


A Bright New Star 

A Hollywood producer was raving to 
his associates about a new girl he had 
discovered. 
“Just leave her to me, boys,” he en- 
thused, “and in two years, I'll make 


her a star overnight!” 
Magazine Digest 


Coming Up 

Professor (rapping on desk); “Order, 
please!” 
Sleepy voice from the back row: 


39 
BIG NEWS.../n 
Self-Training and Learning 
With Tape Recorders! 


% 


"ADD+A+TRACK" 


.. bY W.-M 


e Excellent for language, music and 
speech students! 

e Learning is easier, faster, more fun! 

e Offersunusualhomeentertainment! 


Exclusive V-M “Add-A-Track” is the 
big new feature in tape recorders! Record 
on one track, rewind the tape and record 
again on a second track while listening 
to the original recording. Then—on 
playback you hear both recordings simul- 
taneously! You can even play a duet 
with yourself! 


V-M/“Add-A-Track” ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track 
Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: Records and plays- 
back up to four hours monophonically on four 
tracks. Plays recorded stereophonic tapes. High 
Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-Button 
Controls. Complete simplicity of operation! 

Model 720—$225.00* 
See your V-M Dealer for a thrilling demon- 
stration of “Add-A-Track”—a new develop- 
ment that offers limitless opportunities for 
new entertainment in your studies! 


*Slightly Higher West 


the Woice g of Music 


V-M ‘CORPORATION, BENTON HARBOR, MICH, 
World Famous for the Finest in Tape Recorders, 





“Hamburger with onions for me.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Record Changers and Phonographs 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


... And the Queen turned crimson 
with fury, and after glaring at her 
for a moment like a wild beast, be- 
gan screaming, “Off with her head! 
Off with—” 

That old Red Queen had one sure 
way of silencing Alice. Actually, it’s 
probably the best way of preventing 
people from saying things we'd 
rather they didn’t say. But, consid- 
ering the number of times we object 
to the chatter of others, if we used 
the Queen’s efficient tactics we'd be 
a nation of headless, as well as 
speechless, ghosts. Of course, Father 
William, another of Alice’s acquaint- 
ances, offers a remedy for unwanted 
words: 


Do you think I can listen all day 
to such stuff? 
Be off, or I'll kick you downstairs! 


Q. What does a guy do with a girl 
who thinks she’s the answer to every 
boy’s prayer? She criticizes other girls 
and their boy friends. If she can’t get a 
certain boy to like her, she reacts by 
criticizing him. 


A. Do you know what makes a tiger 
spring? a rhinoceros charge? a snake 
strike? No, it’s not an inborn hatred 
for all two-legged things, nor is it 
usually hunger. These creatures attack 
when they're cornered, when they sense 
that their’ own life is in danger. 

People naturally lash out when 
they're not sure they're “on top.” 
Sandra wants to be popular, resents 
not being on the top rung of the popu- 
larity ladder, and instead of using claws 
and teeth, she lashes out with her 
tongue. She doesn’t hate all of you. If 
she did, she wouldn't bother criticizing 
you. She wants to be safely a part of 
your group, and because she feels “in 
danger” of not being liked, you all be- 
come her victims. 

It won't be easy, but see what you— 
vot you alone, but everyone in your 
crowd—can do to make her feel that 
she belongs in your group. She still 
won't enjoy showing up at the Malt 


Shop without a boy friend if all the 
rest of her friends are in couples, but 
she will feel better if you talk to her 
and make her feel you're glad she’s 
with you. 

When she does criticize (and she 
won't give this up overnight), ask her 
in a kindly way what makes her say 
that Roland is a poor date, or that 
Helen is a gossip. If she has no grounds 
for her criticism, or her reasons are 
weak ones, then correct her tactfully 
and impress on her the seriousness of 
saying unkind things. If your criticism 
of her is given in a friendly way, she'll 
probably take it in a friendly way. 


Q. When I get a boy friend, I can't 
resist telling one of my friends about 
him and about our dates. When what 
I said gets back to him, he wants to 
call it quits. What can I do? 


A. Don’t. That’s all—just don’t tell. 
Don and you had a marvelous time 
and you want people to know how 
happy you are. But an experience 
shared between two people belongs to 
those two people only. 

Of course, Barby might feel hurt if 
you, her friend, refused to say even a 
word about what kind of a time you 
had at the dance. You can say gen- 
eral things like, “We laughed all eve- 
ning,” and “Don is a heavenly dancer.” 
Restrain yourself when it comes to 
statements like, “I'm so crazy about 
Don. He’s the only right one for me,” 
or “Don wanted to park last night but 
I said no.” These aren't things he'd 
like to hear said. You probably wouldn't 
want to hear them two weeks later, 
either. 


Q. My girl always talks about her- 
self in a degrading manner. She never 
gives herself credit for anything. How 
can I make her stop talking herself 
down? 


A. Usually a person who brags about 
himself does so not because he thinks 
he’s great, but because he thinks he’s 
not good enough. He has to give him- 
self a boost. He’s sure no one else likes 
him enough to compliment him so he 








A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Your father isn’t much 
of a music lover, is he?’ 


turns to the do-it-yourself method. Your 
girl has just the opposite habit but, 
oddly enough, the causes are the same. 
She wants compliments and is sure 
people won't give them of their own 
accord. So she knocks herself down to 
make people help her up. 

This doesn’t mean Denise is vain or 
selfish. She probably honestly feels that 
she isn’t as pretty as Gwen, as good 
a tennis player as Paula, or as smart 
as you are. Even if she’s twice as pretty 
as Gwen, she thinks—and says at the 
drop of a baseball cap—she’s a perfect 
mole in comparison with Gwen. 

One way to build up Denise’s self- 
confidence is to compliment her before 
she has a chance to paint herself black. 
“What a- pretty dress, Denise! That 
shade of red is most becoming to you,” 
will start her thinking that maybe she’s 
not so unattractive after all. But it also 
might bring the reply, “Oh, this old 
dress—it’s awful. It makes me look fat.” 
Then what can you do? 

Denise’s habit is annoying, for you 
feel that you'd like to be able to com- 
pliment her when the thought occurs 
to you, not when you feel you ought 
to. Since you're her boy friend, she 
probably respects what you say. Try 
talking to her seriously some time 
about her habit. Reassure her that peo- 
ple like to pay compliments—and that 
she has a lot worth complimenting— 
but they don’t like to feel forced into 
it. Challenge her to an experiment, to 
count up all the good things people 
say about her in a day—without her 
saying anything about herself. Inflict 
some penalty every time she complains 
about her faults. This way she'll be- 
come aware that people really do think 
she has good qualities. Soon she'll starf 
to think so herself. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you’d like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns. 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


= 


Ansco Films Make Great Pictures Easier 


Man, you know it! Crisp, sparkling results mark an 
Ansco picture every time. That’s because Ansco 
films, black-and-white or color, are designed to be 
virtually foolproof. Snapshooters can’t miss. Ad- 
vanced photographers take home the prizes. Get 
a roll of Ansco film today and find out for yourself! 


Super Anscochrome”. World’s finest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gets great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 


Anscochrome”. King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32—and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan”. Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 
All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium-speed film that always gets the picture. 
Exposure index (daylight) 64! 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 






































° 


“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help you make the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Sorry, no answers by mail. 


Q. How can I stick to a diet? Mine 
lasts about a week, in which I lose 0-5 
pounds. Then I stop dieting, and gain 
twice as much the following week! 

A. Your mind says “yes,” but your 
appetite keeps interrupting it. To trim 
an over hearty appetite, try to follow 
these diet aids. (1) Eat very slowly. If 
you do, you'll get more enjoyment out 
of less food—and you'll soon desire less. 
(2) Drink beverages after or between 
meals. Fluids taken with meals increase 
food capacity and appetite. (3) Plan to 
eat at about the same hours each day, 
and never skimp on or skip a meal. When 
you eat more often than every 4 hours, 
your system doesn’t have time to convert 
( : and unconverted 
calories are stored up as f-a-t! (4) If you 
must have a bite between meals, snack 
on celery or carrot sticks, fresh fruit, 
tomato juice, or skimmed milk. (5) At 
parties, avoid sweet soft drinks and 
“goodies.” (6) When dining out, stop 


calories to energy 


eating before you're “stuffed.” The com- 
ment, “I know I shouldn't, but just this 


Getting ready for a party or 
dance? Beginning at the throat, 
lather-massage your face and 
neck with soap, warm water. 
A cool rinse will close pores. 


Even the best-scrubbed young 
skin breaks out occasionally. 
To minimize outbreak, apply a 
medicated skin cream or lotion 
with a sterile cotton swab. 


once,” spells your doom. Your body 
won't > nad its extra weight if you 
feast one day and fast the next. (7) Keep 
active—both physically and mentally—so 
your thoughts won't turn toward the re- 
frigerator. (8) Hang a calendar in your 
bedroom. Cross off in red each day you 
follow your diet faithfully. Each Satur- 
day, record your week’s weight loss in 
large red letters—and make sure these 
Saturdays are “red letter” days! 


Q. I have an itchy rash on the sides 
of my feet and between my toes. How 
can I get rid of it? 

A. That sounds like Athlete’s Foot 
(ringworm). Since the disease is quite 
contagious’ and may advance to the 
blister stage if unattended, you should 
see your doctor immediately. He'll be 
able to recommend a cure which will 
cost you less money, in the long run, 
than trying to prescribe for yourself. 
Also, it will save you needless months 
of itching, uncomfortable feet. 

Your daily foot care, whether or not 
you have a skin disease, should include 
scrubbing your feet with a brush, dry- 
ing them thoroughly—including between 
the toes — and sprinkling them with a 
foot powder. Change socks daily. Dark 
colors may not show dirt and perspira- 
tion, but it’s there. Anyone with a foot 
skin disease should wear white cotton 
socks whenever possible. Special note: 
try not to wear the same pair of shoes 
day after day. An _ every-other-day- 


DANCE STEPS 


} 





y 


A bit of lipstick applied 
to your natural lip line, then 
a light application of pow- 
der. Dust excess powder from 
hair, brows, with cotton ball. 


breather is good for the leather—and for 
your feet. 
p o o 7 

Hi, Fellows! Want healthy hair? Then 
follow these grooming routines faith- 
fully: 

¢ Brush hair briskly with firm bristled 
brush or pair of brushes daily to increase 
circulation, promote hair growth, and 
remove dust and loose dandruff. 

e Massage scalp daily with fingertips 
dipped in a non-greasy hair tonic .to 
stimulate scalp and prevent dryness 
caused by loss of natural hair oils 
through frequent showers, swims, and 
sun exposure. 

e Comb hair carefully and often to 
keep it neat. : 

e¢ Shampoo hair at least once a week 
to remove dirt, oil, and perspiration. 
Method: brush hair briskly, massage in 
hair tonic, wet hair thoroughly in warm, 
not hot, water. Apply shampoo, work 
it through hair to scalp, and rinse thor- 
oughly. Re-soap hair, scrub, then rinse 
until hair “squeaks” as fingers run 
through it. Apply a non-greasy hair tonic 
and comb neatly. (Of course you've 
washed your comb and brush!) ~ 

e Haircut. Most boys and men need 
a. haircut every 10 days to two weeks. 
Have hair trimmed in a style that suits 
your hair type and the contour of your 
head. Conservative hair styles are best— 
extreme styles and fads usually make a 
poor impression in school, in social life, 
and in getting a job, 


courtesy ‘‘Q-Tips’’ Cotton Balls 





Scrubbed and manicured fin- 
gernails, a dash of cologne, a 
touch of jewelry, silky-neat 
hair, fresh party dress com- 
plete party-going make-up. 
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keep your skin close-up clean 


with Salon Cold Cream-— Dip into this delightful cleanser... 


and come up with the cleanest, rosiest complexion your skin z SALON 
ever wore. Its marvelous “magnetic action” draws out hidden q COLD CREA 
grime...brings out hidden glow. Keeps your skin close-up clean Deaths Gos 
...helps you to steer clear of complexion problems. $1.25 to $4. 


Prefer a liquid cleanser? Try new 2-Minute Magic 1) O XrO thy Gray 





AT ACADEMY AWARD TIME... 


Lustre-Creme Shampoo salutes these beautiful stars 
who have made this the greatest movie season ever! 


SANDRA DEE, co-starring in 
“tmitation of Life’ 
A Universal-international Picture 


MILLIE PERKINS, starring in 
“The Diary of Anne Frank” 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


AUDREY HEPBURN, starring in 
“The Nun's Story” 
A Warner Bros. Picture 


LEE REMICK, co-starring in “Anatomy 
of a Murder.”’ Carlyle Productions 
A Columbia Pictures Corp. Release 


‘ 
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LANA TURNER, starring in 
“tmitation of Life”’ 
A Universal-International Picture 


att Se 
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MARTHA HYER, co-starring in 
“The Big Fisherman” 
A Rowland V. Lee Production 


SHIRLEY MacLAINE, co-starring in “Career” 
A Hal Wallis Production 
A Paramount Picture 


VERA MILES, co-starring in 
“The FBI Story” 
A Warner Bros. Picture 


SUSAN KOHNER, co-starring in 
of Life”’ 


“4 


imitation 
A Universal-internationa! Picture 


SIMONE SIGNORET, starring in 
“Room at the Top.”’ Released through 
Continental Distributing, inc. 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR, starring in Horizon- 
American Pictyres’ “Suddenly Last Summer” 
A Columbia Pictures Corp. Release 


DEBORAH KERR, starring in Jerry Wald s 
Production “‘Beloved Infidel’’ 
Released by 20th Century-Fox 


Young Philadelphians 


DORIS DAY, starring in “Pillow Talk’’ 
An Arwin Production 
A Universai-international Picture 


JOANNE WOODWARD, starring in 
“The Sound and the Fury” 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


HAYA HARAREET, co-starring in 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 


Glamorous Hollywood stars use Lustre-Creme 


Watch the Academy Awards Show Shampoo because it leaves hair shinier, easier-to- 
on TV April 4 and see which star 
wins the most honored award in 


the motion picture industry 


manage, makes any hair style easy to set. Try 
Hollywood’s favorite shampoo, New Lustre-Creme 


—now in creme, lotion and liquid, too! 


hor the most beautiful hair in the world 
f out of 5 top movie stars use Lustre-Creme Shampoo! 
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Scholastic Teacher Edition of 


Senior Scholastic 


Vol. 76, No. 10, April 13, 1960 
current affairs weekly for grades 10, 11, 12 











... presenting today’s wider world 
for your classroom view each week 





a complete 
classroom 
program: 


current affairs 


in perspective 


for 


social studies 
in depth 


Nenior Scholasti 


, 


Every week: 


Forum Topic of the Week—Leading off each issue, a balanced pro- 
and-con treatment of an important controversial issue. 

suited for Problems of Democracy classes, the Forums spark lively 
classroom debate, encourage critical independent hae (See 
page 12 of Student Edition enclosed.) 


National Affairs Article—Discussion in depth of selected current 
problems vitally affecting the nation. Issues before 

the farm problem . . . conservation measures—students get all the 
facts in SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, learn not only what is happening but 
why. (See page 14.) 


World Affairs Article—Covers major areas in international rela- 
tions, putting students on the scene wherever big news is breaking— 
with dramatic photographs to help them visualize the action . . . 
vital historic background to increase their understanding of the 
world’s affairs in perspective. (See page 8.) 


News—Three fast-reading pages each week present impartial cov- 
erage of major news events around the world. Pertinent background 
is capsuled in “What's Behind It,” to clarify the events and show 
how they are interrelated. (Page 17.) 


Science in the News—Reports of latest events on many scientific 
fronts and their meaning for today’s world—related in terms of the 
social studies. (See page 20.) 


“Americans At Work’’—Major articles explaining basic principles 
of economics, dramatized with lively examples that teen-agers can 
readily grasp. This unique series, written by professional economists, 
is designed to help fill the need for better economic understanding 
among senior-high students. (Page 22.) 


People—in the news, behind the scenes. A close-up of men and 
women who make the continuing human story of current affairs 
through the year. Two features, “Newsmaker of the Week” and 
“World Personality,” spotlight key figures in U. S. and world affairs. 
(See page 24.) 


Guidance and Recreation—Career planning, sports, hobbies, “Boy 
dates Girl,” movies, records, TY guide—more reasons why SENior 
Scuo.astic is popular for free-time reading, too! 


Testing Program—Each week there's a test page on the issue’s con- 
tents. (See page 25.) Two 40-minute review tests in current affairs 
are provided each semester. 





valuable “extras” 
add scope and depth to the weekly program 


> 





SPECIAL ELECTION COVERAGE, FALL 1960 


Senior ScHotastic will continue its week- 
by-week coverage of the national election 
campaigns through Election Day next No- 
vember. There'll be reports on the candi- 
dates, their positions on vital issues, results 
of polls. EXCLUSIVE EXTRA: The two 
major national party committees will parti- 
cipate in a “Battle Page” each week—debat- 
img the issues and presenting their platforms. 


AMERICA VOTES (Sept. 28)—An exclusive 
Special Issue covering the 1960 elections for 
the Presidency, Congress, governorships and 
local offices. Who’s who in both major 
parties, how our electoral system works, cen- 
tral issues of the national campaign . . . plus 
colorful charts and maps, and an Election 
Scorecard showing party line-ups in Con- 
gress. 











3 other big SPECIAL ISSUES 
coming in 1960 


U. S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL (Oct. 19)—Your Key to 
Understanding the News. 1960-61 edition, packed with vital ref- 
erence data, background summaries, maps in color and charts. 
A continuing study aid throughout the year, the Annual adds 
meaning and perspective to each week's news. 


CONGRESS AT WORK (Feb. 8)—Following up America Votes— 
a study of the new 87th Congress, its members, committees, the 
issues before it. Feature articles will explain how the party sys- 
tem works, steps in the drafting and passage of legislation, the 
work of Congressional committees, lobbies, page boys, etc. Essen- 
tial reference material, this issue will provide important back- 
ground for an understanding of our government at work. 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 22)—A concise, practical guide to help 
students plan future education and careers—including latest in- 
formation on many career areas, lists of scholarships and free 
career pamphlets. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Published weekly as your Teacher Edition 
of Senior Scuo.astic. Contents include les- 
son plan suggestions for each major article, 
discussion topics, answers to quizzes . . 
plus concise education news, reports on 
new equipment and methods, a weekly TV- 
radio guide. ScHoLastic TEACHER — with 
your bound-in copy of Senton ScHOLastic, 
Student Edition—is sent free each week 
with ten or more student subscriptions. 





Order 


Now-— 
AT NO RISK! 


Fill out the attached card, estimating the number 
of students you'll have next fall. Mark the order 
“tentative,” and drop it into the mail. In September, 
your first copies will be on hand for the opening of 
school, And you may revise the order up to three 
weeks later. You'll be billed only after it is final. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Senior ScHo.astic is published weekly during the 
school year (31 issues ). Subscriptions: Five or more 
copies to the same address—70¢ per student per 
semester, $1.40 per school year. Fewer than five sub- 
scriptions sold on an annual basis only, $1.50 each. 
(See page 7-T for 

valuable teaching aids) 


NOW — SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
FOR EVERY GRADE, 1-12! 





NEW! 


NEWS PILOT, NEWS RANGER, NEWS TRAIL, 
NEWS EXPLORER—grades 1, 2, 3, 4. Excit- 
ing new classroom weeklies, colorfully 
illustrated, designed for young readers’ 
tastes...to enrich the reading program 
with significant news and current science, 
develop vocabulary and reading skills. 











NEWSTIME—grade 5. Lively classroom materials in 
reading, language arts, social studies, science. Con- 
tents and reading level varied to suit wide differences 
in skill. For 5th graders—also appropriate for many 
4th and 6th grade groups. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—grades 6, 7, 8. English and 
social studies—a variety of features, including news, 
geography, American history, science... reading and 
language skills. 


WORLD WEEK—grades 8, 9, 10. World and national 
affairs—especially designed for the younger high 
school student. Features a weekly study unit on a 
country or current problem. Also news, citizenship, 
American issues. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—grades 10, 11, 12. Current 
affairs—latest news, and studies in depth to spark 
discussion and critical thinking. Major articles on 
world and national affairs. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH—grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Lan- 
guage arts and reading—in a fresh, easy-to-use for- 
mat. Features weekly workbook unit on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, usage . . . self-grading tests in 
reading speed and comprehension, 


LITERARY CAVALCADE—grades 10, 11, 12. Modern 
literature selected for high school students . . . illus- 
trated by leading American artists, Stories, recent 
plays and TV scripts, poetry studies, reviews. Also 
a department on student writing. 


CO-ED—grades 7-12. Homemaking—especially for 
junior and senior high school classes. Grooming and 
health, social relationships, fashion, food, family 


living, home management. 


SCIENCE WORLD, Edition li, grades 10, 11, 12. 
Current materials from the worlds of science and 
technology, correlated with curriculum in biology, 
chemistry, physics, earth science. 


NEW—SCIENCE WORLD, Edition |, grades 7, 8, 9. 
Today's science, prepared for needs of general 
science classes at the junior high level. 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Smoking and Cancer — Quest for a 
Missing Link (p. 14). In our National 
Affairs article, we look at the statis- 
tical studies and other research which 
have moved the tobacco industry to 
counter with its own reports on the link 
—or lack of it—between smoking and 
cancer. This Donnybrook establishes 
beyond doubt that where there’s smoke 
there’s fire. 


Japan: A New Sun Rises (p. 8). In 
our World Affairs article, we analyze 
the amazing reversal in our relations 
with Japan from World War II to the 
present. We present, also, a quick re- 
view of Japanese history and a closeup 
of the Japanese economy today. 


America’s Values, Are They Slipping? 
(p. 12). Our Forum Topic of the Week 
is the second in a series of three ar- 
ticles. In this one, we examine the 
quest for security, popularity, or 
“status” at all costs, and quote i 
critics who believe our way of life is 
resting on a base of false values. 


Corporations and Economic Growth 
(p. 22). In our Economics feature, 
“Americans at Work,” we place cor- 

ions in a perspective which reflects 
their vital role in production, and we 
explain the impact of their investment 
policy on our economic growth. 


Smoking and Cancer (p. 10) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, Civics 


Digest of the Article 
The first hint of a link between 


cigarette smoking and cancer came in 
1951. Since that time there have been 
several studies showing that lung can- 
cer death rates are considerably higher 
among smokers than among non-smok- 
_ ers, and the incidence of death among 
heavy smokers is higher than among 
more moderate smokers. Furthermore, 
statistical studies suggest that the gen- 
eral death rate for heavy smokers is 
higher than for non-smokers, Apart 
from statistical studies, microscopic ex- 
aminations of lung tissues have shown 
the gradual development of cancer in 
the lungs of smokers. 

Spokesmen for the tobacco industry 
charge that the statistical studies have 
not been based on a representative 
cross-section of the entire country. They 
suggest that air pollution is a more 
likely factor in explaining deaths from 
lung cancer. They have introduced fil- 


ters in cigarettes, but. some scientists ~ ing 


question the effectiveness of filter tips. 

Efforts are being made in many 
schools to discourage the smoking 
habit among young people. The tobacco 
industry fears that a sharp decline in 
the number of smokers will destroy an 
industry that employs millions and is 
an important source of tax revenue. 
But others believe a vital health issue 
is at stake. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To encourage students to evaluate 
the studies which have been made 
linking smoking and lung cancer. 


Materials 

The American Cancer Society has pre- 
pared a new informational filmstrip en- 
titled “To Smoke or Not to Smoke,” 
available from its local units or from 
state divisions. 


Motivation 


Let's take a poll by show of hands. 
How many of you have parents, both 
of whom smoke cigarettes? One parent? 
(For lith- and 12th-year students): 
How many of you smoke ci 
either occasionally or frequently? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Most parents~even those who 
smoke—take the view that they do not 
want their children to smoke until they 
are adults. Why? 

2. What statistical evidence is there 
showing a link between cigarette smok- 


and lung cancer? How have spokes- 

men for the tobacco industry sought 
to answer this kind of evidence? 

8. How has the tobacco industry 


want ts 
cer 
cism 


reduce the possibility of can- 
in smokers? What criti- 
chen of filters? 
poll by the Institute of 
showed that almost 


developing fi 

has ew 
4. A recent 
Student Opinion 
all students believed that there was a 
link between smoking and jung cancer, 
yet one fifth of the students smoked. — 
How do you account for this apparent 
contradiction? 

5. The tobacco industry is a billion- 
dollar industry. To what extent, if any, 
does ‘this fact influence your thinking 
about campaigns in some schools to 
show the hazards of cigarette smoking? 

6. Most people pay little attention 
to scientific stu/lies, and if they enjoy 
smoking they will continue to smoke. 
Do you agree? Explain. 


Summary 

How has your thinking about the 
relationship eer smoking and can- 
cer been affected by your reading of 
the article in Senior Scholastic and our 
class discussion. 


Things to Do 

1. Students can interview their 
parents or other adults about the re- 
lationship between cigarette smoking 
and cancer. Formulate one or two ap- 
propriate questions in class. Students 
can then report on the interviews. 

2. A committee, or the class, can 
scan daily newspapers for cigarette ad- 
vertising and report on the kinds of 
appeals used to attract smokers. A 





achieve the aim of the lesson. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you allowing for review in your lessons? Some provision for review 
should be made in most of your lessons. A device used by some teachers 
for insuring review as part of each lesson is to have a student secretary 
(a different one each day) read the “minutes” of the previous meeting. 
This can become dull, however, if the minutes are not challenged or the 
procedure varied. Others start the lesson with a question about the pre- 
vious day’s work and let this lead into the work for the day. An essay 
question to be answered at the blackboard is another technique of review. 

The move skillful review question, but one more difficult to weave into 
the lesson, is to include in your lesson plan a thought question which calls 
for knowledge acquired previously. If it is so phrased as to stimulate a 
sustained response, it makes the review more meaningful and helps to 


Helping students to review larger units of work presents a somewhat 
different problem, and we shall talk about that next week, 


—H.L.H. 
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similar report on radio and TV adver- 
tising of cigarettes can be made. 

8. Class cartoonists can try their 
skill on some aspect of the controversy 
over whether the link between cigar- 
ette smoking and lung cancer has been 
established. 


Japan (p. 12) 


Werld History 
Digest of the Article 


In the early years of World War II, 
Japan extended her empire to China 
and Southeast Asia, and the emperor 
was at the height of his power. In the 
years immediately following Japan's 
devastation, U. S. occupation forces 
sought to establish a Western-type 
democracy. Reforms in Japan included 
the end of emperor worship, redistri- 
bution of land, establishment of civil 
liberties, and greater equality for wom- 
en. Some Japanese have hailed “Ameri- 
canization” of their country; others 
blame Americans for the growth of 
such problems as juvenile delinquency 
and the breakup of families. 

U. S. economic aid has helped to re- 
establish Japan as an industrial nation. 
During the postwar years Japan has 
become the world’s number one ship- 
builder and sixth biggest steelmaker. 
Lack of sufficient arable land to meet 
its food requirements for a 93,000,000 
population makes it essential for Japan 
to keep up its exports. Japan is also 
lacking in such basic raw materials as 
oil, iron ore, natural rubber, cotton, 
and wool. 

In the peace treaty of 1951, Japan 
was given the right to rearm and the 
U. S. retained some military bases, A 
few months ago, a new pact was signed 
by the U. S. and Japan in which we 
pledge to defend Japan against enemy 
attack, but must consult the Japanese 
government before using forces we 
maintain in the islands. 


Assignment 


1, List and comment briefly on the 
high points in Japanese international 
relations from the opening of Japan by 
Commodore Perry to the end of World 
War II. 

2. U. S. occupation forces sought to 
establish a Western-type democracy in 
Japan. Explain. 

8. Japan is now a strong industrial 
power which must import vital raw ma- 
terials, Discuss. 

4. The U. S. and Japan have worked 
together since the end of World War 
II to prevent.the spread of Communism. 
Do you agree? Support your views, 


Discussion Questions 

1. It is difficult for some people who 
remember vividly Japanese expansion 
in Asia before and during World War 


Coming Up! 

in Future Issues 

April 20, 1960 
@ Forum Topic of the Week: 
America’s Values, Are They Slip- 
ping? Part three in our series on 
basic questions of ethics and moral- 
ity in the U. S. today. 
@ National Affairs Article: Air 
Pollution. Seventh in our series of 
“Issues Before Congress.” What 
ean be done about the health haz- 
ard from dirtier and dirtier skies? 
@ World Affairs Article: The 
Union of South Africa. A timely 
look at a little known country in 
which deep-rooted racial problems 
have flared into headline-making 
violence. 
@ Also: Mark Twain’s America 
(special feature) . . . Americans 
at Work (Case Studies in Eco- 
nomics) . . . Science in the News 

. « Presidential Hopefuls .. . 

other regular features. 








II to accept friendship with Japan to- 
day. Why? 

2, If you were a Japanese citizen, 
what factors would you weigh before 
deciding whether the United States has 
helped or hurt your country since the 
end of World War II? 

8. Account for our close military ties 
with Japan today. 

4. Although Japan lacks basic raw 
materials and enough food for its popu- 
lation, it is a strong industrial power. 
Do you agree? Defend your viewpoint. 

5. What would you say has been 
our chief objective in relations with 
Japan since the end of World War II? 
How successful have we been in achiev- 
ing our objective? 


References 


J. B. Cohen, Japan’s Postwar Econo- 
my. Indiana University Press, 1958. 

K. S. Latourette, History of Japan. 
Macmillan 1958. 

F. Maraini, Meeting with Japan. 
Viking, 1959. 

E. O. Reischauer, United States and 
Japan. Harvard University Press, 1958. 


America’s Values (p. 8) 
Problems of Democracy, American History 

In the second of a series of three 
articles, we devote our Forum Topic 
of the Week to a consideration of the 
question: “Are today’s Americans so 
obsessed with money-making and easy 
living that we are losing sight of im- 
portant human and moral values?” We 
examine evidences of superficial “status- 
seeking,” which include luxury auto- 
mobiles, multiple television sets, own- 
ing the right breed of dog, having a 
fashionable address, etc. Teen-agers 
as well as adults appear to be caught 
up in a quest for questionable “goals.” 


Aim 
To help students discriminate be- 


. tween what is genuinely worthwhile 


and what is merely intended to “im- 
press” others, 


Discussion Questions 

1. “Keeping up with the Joneses” is 
a major mission in the life of some 
families. What examples can you recall 
that illustrate such a way of life? 

2. Vance Packard has written a book 
which he calls The Status-Seekers. 
What do you think he means by that 
title? Describe one kind of status-seek- 
ing that you know about. 

8. What can you do to prevent false 
values from dominating your life? 


Corporations (p. 22) 


History 





Approximately 21 per cent of the 
business community operates as corpo- 
rations. But corporations account for 
the major portion of the gross national 
product. The ability of corporations to 
invest in new plant and equipment has 
contributed to our economic growth 
and a better life for the American 


people. 
Aim 


To help students understand the im- 
portance of the corporation in the 
American economy with particular ref- 
erence to the way that business is 
financing its investment in plant and 
equipment for economic growth. 


Assignment 

1. How important are corporations 
(a) as producers of anything of value; 
(b) as employers; (c) as taxpayers? 

2. To what are we referring when 
we talk about “business investment”? 

3. Corporations are financing their 
expansion from their own resources. 
Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1, What is your idea of a corpora- 
tion? 

2. Corporations play a vital role in 
the production of goods and services 
in our country. Support that statement. 

8. How important are corporations 
as producers in our community (or city, 
state, etc.)? 

4. How would our lives be affected 
if corporations were unable to finance 
their expansion? Give examples of plant 
expansion by American corporations. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 25) 
I. Smoking and Cancer: a-1; b-2; o-8; 
d-2; e-4; £-5; g-3. 
Il. Japan: A. a-2; b-1; c-4; d-3. B. a-3; 
b-1; c-3; d-4; e-2. 
III. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-NS. 





SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


1960-61 WORLD NEWS MAP Up-to-the-minute, full-color 
wall display map (84” x 44”), designed for classes using 
Senior ScHo.astic, Blank news panels on the map face 
can be kept up-to-date with specially edited news sum- 
maries which will be published regularly in your Teacher 
Edition. Map is sent free with orders for 10 or more 
copies of S—N1oR SCHOLASTIC. 


STUDY SKILLS WORKROOK* Number ll—for High Schools 
Regularly 35¢; to subscribers, just 10¢ each! 


Here's practical guidance and drill in the basic study skills 
every student needs—presented in a lively style, colorfully 
illustrated. (See partial contents at right.) 


(Study Skills Workbook, Number I, for Junior High Schools, 
is similar to Number II but designed for needs of younger 
students.) 


MEETING THE TEST*—Now .in handbook form, Scholastic’s 
special series of articles on standardized tests, prepared in 
cooperation with the Educational Testing Service. Vital in- 
formation about College Boards, aptitude tests, scholarship 


qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purposes, what they measure, 
what the results mean and do not mean. 


*HOW TO ORDER 








Study Skills Workbooks and the handbook, Meet- 
ing the Test, are regularly sold at 35¢ each. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC subscribers, upon placing a 
final order, are offered an exclusive reduced rate, 


as follows: 


As soon as your final order: is received, you will 
be sent a special Credit Voucher, imprinted with 
your name and your number of SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC subscriptions. This voucher entitles you to 
order workbooks at just 10¢ each (less than one- 
third the regular price), up to the number of your 
semester subscriptions or twice the number of 
school-year subscriptions. 


Meeting the Test may also be ordered at the 
special rate of 10¢, using the Credit Voucher— 
up to the number of semester subscriptions or twice 
the number of school-year subscriptions. (This is 
in addition to your quota of y Skills Work- 
books.) 














solid reading sateen low cost 
—for senior high! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS! 


CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 
83 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, in time for use next fall, com 
information on how to start a CAMPUS Bi K 
pow ian including free student materials and 
aids. No cost or obligation, of course. 
(This er not valid in Canada.) 


Teacher's Name 





School 





School Address 





City Zone State 
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POT Pe ee me ee me mew eee Ke Kee ewe, 


dents te Uousds a ng baying 


Unusual students? No—it’s an unusual new read- 


= FS Nl for he adults — the CAMPUS 
UB — nation-wide for the first 
time this year. 


FACTS ABOUT THE 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 


Six times during the school year, CBC members 
may choose from the finest in inexpensive paper- 
pon fle y tea ty Each offer provides a wide assort- 
ment of outstanding titles —all offered at low, 


bargain rates. 


There are no dues, no her fi 3, 2 pose obligation 
to “keep nares, bow Full membership begins 
with a first order. Ordering procedure is easy; 
students can handle all details. 


VITAL, VARIED SELECTION 


Each CBC list represents the spread of reading 

interests and abilities in senior high. Each em- 

eee 
study 


biography and reference to foes wg 
science and humor . p rhenge to — 


readin for pleasure. . . 
eae: Palaveat fiction ae nen- Se 


FREE MATERIALS! 


Colorful, illustrated materials make it easy to tell 
students about the CAMPUS BOOK CLUB — to 
show a class secretary how to run the Club. 
Materials include reviews of forthcoming selec- 
tions, teaching aids, book annotations for your use. 


SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC 


The CAMPUS BOOK CLUB is an affiliate of 
Scholastic Book Services. Selections are chosen by 
Scholastic editors to meet the range of reading 
interests in senior high, to supplement vital va 
of English and Socia Studies and to supp 
cds tie — the owe background deman ed by 


ENDORSED BY TEACHERS 


Teachers write: CAMPUS is “the best invitation * 
to good reading we've seen”. . .“ideal for college- 
bound students”. . .“a worthy ‘way to build class- 
room libraries and to encourage wider reading”! 


Why not launch a CAMPUS BOOK CLUB with 
your classes at the start of next school year? It’s 
the convenient, economical way to bring your 
students meaningful adult literature —to enrich 
class study—to foster wider reading of “the 
world’s great books”! 


CAMPUS BOOK CLUB — 


33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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